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Labour and Capital. 
Councils of Con- 
ciliation. 

HE masters, it has 


been announced, 
will open _ their 


increased. The question is, whether the 
action which he opposes to the tendency, 
assuming it exist, is calculated to forward the 
objects, and to solve the difficulty which we 
ourselves feel. That question, we say, has a 
broader ground, even than that which is in- 
volved in the present strike; for, we do not 
believe that the workmen in the building trades 
have made out any marked case of a grievance 
of theirs : they do not work as long hours as the 
workmen in some other trades ; those who are 
employed receive good wages ; and with ordinary 
prudence, their condition would contrast with 
that of other members of the community. Still, 
they have raised a question which should be 
met. The poverty amongst the working classes, 





shops on Monday 


lieved from the 
position in which 
they were placed 
by the lock-out, 
and bythe asserted 
inability of the 
masters to distin- 
guish between 
those who were 
connected with the 
societies and those 
who were not. In 
the present spirit | 
of the society men, 
however, it would 
be idle to con- 
clude that the dis- 
pute will be at an 











° 
H yo end with this week. 
Their funds have | 
slightly increased ; they persistently denounce | 
the “ document,”—it might almost seem with- | 
out having read it; they have received the 
countenance of members of Parliament whose 
motives, or whose understanding, may be ques- 
tioned ; and judging from the unjustifiable 
manner of their interference with proceedings 
of the Anti-Strike Committee, at the Adelaide 
Gallery, and reports of mal-treatment of non- 
society men, which have reached us, they are 
verging to a common issue of previous strikers 
where reason has failed. Now, the shortening 








ess,—that is eventually by strikes / 
less,—that is eventually by strikes / 

Now, it is important to say, that argu- 
ments deserving attention have been ad- 


duced,—after the issue of the Preston strike | 


and lock-out in 1854, and the case of the 
amalgamated engineers, two years earlier,— 
in favour of strikes, and with full recognition 
of the disasters which they had occasioned. 
The Preston strike lasted thirty-five or 
thirty-six weeks; and in a report at mid- 
summer 1854, by Messrs. Richardson & Whit- 
worth, secretaries of the associated masters, we 
find these figures :— 

Loss of the employers............... 165,000/7. 
operatives on strike... 250,000/. 
contributionsto Work- 

ing Peoples’ Strike 


” 


” 








ETc. \alasanininees 97,0007. 
a shopkeepers, Ke. ...... 21,2507. 
Total loss to the community......... 533,250. 


Yet Mr. Thomas Winters, Secretary of the 
National Association of United Trades for the 
Protection of Industry, who calculated the loss 
at Preston, exclusive of other towns, at even 
more, or 520,000. to the workmen alone, had 
to tell the Committee on Masters and Opera- 
tives (Equitable Councils of Conciliation), in 


the political economist, namely, ability of the 
consumer to judge of quality of the article. 
The political economist always infers this 
ability, or assumes the identity of quality 
as granted; but it is clear that there is by 
his omission, great defect in the reasoning 
about “supply and demand” and protection 
by natural order of things for the workman. 
There is not that check upon undue reduction 
of wages that is supposed. The tendency at 
least is to require for the same pay, more work, 
without reference to the quality ; which is the 
same thing as the employment of a smaller 
number of men in proportion to general 
quantity of building work in progress. The 
consumer is willing to be deceived, and is 


next, to workmen | and the difficulty which there is for many of} humoured through the competition between 
who will make the | them of gaining employment, are facts deserv- 
declaration. Thus, | ing of far greater attention than they have re- 
the non - society | ceived. Are the ends to be attained by com- 
men may be re-| bination,—assuming the individual to be power- | the number of the unemployed being not re- 


masters. To that end, wages are lowered ; so 
| that either the individual workman suffers, or 
| he must get through a larger quantity of work— 





duced until the increased demand, the result 
| of cheaper supply, begins to exert its influence 
}on the wages and the employment. Assume, 
in the case of a building, the efficacy of an 
jarchitect’s supervision, and then truly the 
| doctrine of political economy may be irre- 
| futable. 

| What, however, are the prospects for the 
| workman, afforded by a strike, admitting our 
| belief, as we have done, that it has been the 
| most readily available mode of re-adjusting the 
| value of labour! Labour and capital quarrel 
| only to injure each the other ; but they cannot 
| be viewed in present circumstances except as 
junder a chronic state of war. It may serve 
jour purpose if we can trace the progress of 
i the combat a l’outrance, or to the issue, how- 
| ever protracted by truces, over a period of 
years. The normal relations of capitalist and 
labourer are those of simple barter. The 
capitalist, however, by holding back, has an 
advantage over the position of the labourer, 
}who cannot easily wait, or transfer his com- 
|modity to a better market. The workmen 
| therefore combine to help one another, and 
| gain the time for negotiation. They have now 
ithe advantage on their side— provided only 
| that the employer be really in a position to 


1856, that although “in the end it is an injury | reduce his profits, or otherwise to afford the 


to the workmen themselves, as well as to the 
masters, to have a strike,” it is in some cases a 
“ necessary evil.” Another witness before the 


the hours of labour, if that be possible, and|Committee, Mr. G. L. Molesworth, a civil | 


directly advantageous ; amelioration of the | engineer, said that strikes were “ almost ne- 
condition of those who are at present unem-| cessary to keep the master in check, and that 
ployed ; acquisition of advantages which ma-| they are indirectly useful to other trades,” as 
chinery should afford ; protection from what-| well as that the threat of a strike against an 


ever evils attend upon competition ; and the | individual master often served the workmen, 


general elevation of the workman, form one 
question, and one the importance of which, 
although the difficulty, we have constantly re- 
cognized, What belongs to the present strike 
and lock-out is a more restricted, and is, in- | 
deed, a different question. In the former point | 
of view, not only are workmen right in their 
aspirations, but their claims are such as have 
been grievously neglected, and which it de- 
pends upon themselves to maintain. Their | 
case is, that without some kind of action on 
their part, they would be reduced lower and 
lower ; that the tendency is for profits on| 
capital to be increased,—and, so far as these are | 
affected by machinery, by means which tend 
still further to reduce their class ere they have 
had opportunity to participate in the public 
gain ; that this capital does not fructify to 
their advantage in the immediate manner sup- 
posed by many, called political economists,— 
partly because much of the capital is ex-| 

nded out of the country; and that in 
ne, the contrast between the positions of 
the capitalist and the labourer is fraught 
with danger, nationally or in the social 
state. Each individual looks at the matter 
as it affects himself, and though he knows 
that new employment has been given, by the 
railways for instance, to a multitude of in- 
dividuals, and that his son may become better 
off than himself, he feels in the position only 
that his handicraft has been superseded,—that 
he is too old to learn another, or too poor to 
énfigrate ; and that, although he can purchase 
food and even luxury ata chaos rate, the dif- 





ficulty of previously earning the rate is to him 


and that in this way probability of strikes had 
eventually the effect of preventing wages getting 
lower,——allowing that the evils sutfered when the 


strike was of any lengthened duration were | 


greater than any good which the particular 
workmen afterwards attained, and that masters 
refused orders in consequence of strikes. Mr. 
J. Andrews, reasoning from one or two cases, 


did “not know any instance of a protracted 


strike in which the masters have not gone to 
the wall ;” whilst another witness, Mr. W. E. 


| Forster, held that strikes were “ always an evil, 


for this reason,—that the master very rarely 
allows a strike to take place, except when the 


|law of supply and demand would put the seller 


of labour in the wrong,” &c.; though the fear 
of strikes, he says, if the question be looked at 
solely as one of bargain, may be “ the means by 
which the labourer often gets his increase of 
wages ;” but, the relation of limited parnership, 
quite as much, being that which exists, “ if 
one succeeds, the other must, first or last, suc- 
ceed ; if one fails, still more certainly the other 
must, first or last, be without daily support :” 
he, therefore, looked for the prevention of 
strikes to increased attention to the partnership 
reiation. Mr. C. McDonald, a silk-weaver, at 
Macclesfield, spoke to the distress caused by 
strikes, but held that there was no possibility 
of preventing that “ desperate remedy,” so long 
as it was in the power of a single employer to 
throw the whole trade into confusion by offer- 
ing a reduction. As we saw long ago, in 
aryuing the question of architects’ competitions, 
there is one essential element of the present 
question universally left out of consideration by 


|rate asked for the labour. If not, it simply 
happens, after the due number of lessons, that 
‘the masters imitate the workmen, and them- 
selves combine. Suppose each organization to 
| be perfect,—though there are those who be- 
jlieve that the workmen have advantages in 
this respect over the masters, and greater apt- 
| ness,—and the position of the belligerents or 
negotiators becomes what it was at first. The 
‘men in the particular trade then seek assist- 
lance from those in other trades, and from 
philanthropists, well or ill-judging ; and if that 
succeeds, the masters must still wait, unless they 
|are men who yield to pressure without refer- 
‘ence to reason and their own estimates of 
returns. But, if they need help they will get 
it, even to the end of importing labour from a 
foreign market. In any event what may be 
| the respective positions ! The case has become 
| one to be settled either by physical force, by 
|relative power of endurance, or by extinction 
|of the trade and means of subsistence altoge- 
ther. Let the former kind of appeal be tried, 
jand the attempt is put down by the force of 
ithe public. It is creditable to the working- 
classes, that they have abandoned, for the most 
| part, the idea of gaining their end by such 
imeans. Could they, by possibility, get into 
| the position of so dictating to capital, it would 
|instantly follow that there would be nothing 
left for them to dictate to. They have, how- 
| ever, not abandoned the effort to interfere with 
| the freedom of others not in their combination, 
| who are disposed to accept terms offered. Here, 
again, they will be met by the force of the 
country. But in any case, supposing that they 
prevail, they will have to be prepared for the 
loss of the benefit of that which is now the 
moving power and means of their support, 
namely, capital. The public will continue to 
demand houses; but the previous agent for 
the supply of these commodities will be ocen- 
pied in other operations of supply, or in foreign 
countries where the normal conditions of barter 
are retained, 
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Therefore, as we have shown in a former article, 
the workman’s question is whether capital as 
used, is of any value to him in providing him with 
whatever it affords, without deduction of such risk 
and anxiety as are involved in direct dealing 
with the public, or whether he, the workman, 
is ready to supply the public throngh the agency 
of co-operation, and under difficulties probably 
greater than those which exist for the negotiator 
with ordinary capital. Now, we do not think the 
building-artizans are prepared for either of the 
inevitable issues of their present course of action, 





assume that there is necessarily any such ter- 
mination to his efforts. He must help him- 
self, but not in any way which is manifestly 
wrong in judgment. He must neither attempt 
intimidation, nor interfere with rights of those 
who do not choose to join his union. The means 
which are open to him require labour and time: 
had, however, the like attention been given to 
those means which have been to the perfecting 
a system of combination, directed toomuch against 
capital, the protection would have been found. 
We have seen from the evidence taken in 


alternatives of which the choice may be forced | 1856, by Mr. Mackinnon’s Committee, that one 
upon them this year, or in the sequel some | of the chief aids to eventual extinction of the 
uncertain number of years hence. They are! strife between masters and workmen,—like as 
too sensible not to value what they have got; | between nations,—would be the growth of the 
and probably they know that Co-operative Asso-| sense of the real interest as co-partners. It is 
ciations are no new idea, and that in spite of|claimed for the Trades’ Unions that they have 
aid from sincere well-wishers of the labouring | prevented strikes; and it was im evidence, 
classes, there have been sufficient failures to warn | that in numerous instances, where there had 
against immediate and exclusive dependence upon | been direct communication between the master 
such means. The Pimlico Builders’ Association,/and his men, or other means of conciliation, 
for instance, has, we are told, come to an untimely | the points were amicably arranged and a 





end. And it must not be forgotten that thereare | strike avoided. The tendency towards strikes | 
arguments for the direction of one head—argu- | was increased by having a foreman as a medium; | 
ments which will have peculiar weight with those | but almost any mode of arbitrament by parties 
who understand what is the nature of the build-! disinterested, it seemed to be thought, would | 
ing trade. Could such direction, and the negotia- | suffice to prevent strikes in the majority of cases ; | 
tion with the public, be maintained by a multitude | and some of the witnesses thought that a repre- | 
of co-partners, each of very limited attainments | sentative of the Government might be delegated | 
and experience, or the trust be entirely delegated in each case, with the best effect. The feeling | 
to one or more gérants, or managers, having} has grown up on the one side, that a master is | 
neither the same risk nor the same emoluments | always one disposed to screw enormous profit out | 
as are those of the present holder of capital? | of labour, regardless of a duty to his fellow-man ; 

Would the public with equal readiness make con-| and on the other side, that workmen are ready , 
tracts with the one as with the other? The best|to resort to dictation and violence for their | 
friends of the working classes will tell them that | objects. We must say that we were hardly sur- | 
they have much to learn, and much to eradicate | prised that there should have been some resent-_ 
from their habits and character,—that which is; ment shown, at the dismissal on the part of | 
incidental to themselves, and that which iscommon | Messrs. Trollope, of a workman who had pre- | 
to them and others in this state of society,—ere | sented a petition—while it was supposed that he 

they can make for themselves, in the event of} really was dismissed for the reasons afterwards 

their defeat of the present agency of capital, the | given: for, it has been the habit of masters too | 
position which they have now. It is the duty of} much to regard men in the like position, as_ 
our own public office to maintain what is for the | troublesome fellows. In this particular case, 

publie interest, and not the special interest of the | however, that was distinctly denied, As regards 

class of employers: nevertheless we are looking to | negotiations with their men, masters must be) 
the interest of the operative classes, because these | held responsible for injustice done by their | 
are the great body of the community. These} foremen: and they should prevent such injustice, | 
must be the source of the national wealth and/or misunderstanding as in the present case, by | 
greatness. All that has been said of the impor- | choosing themselves to meet their men on matters | 
tance belonging to the condition of such elements | such as wages and hours of work. Workmen | 
in the wealth and greatness, finds with us acquies-| must put some one forward as spokesman; | 
cence, as it has had support of argument and /and such an individual is not necessarily to be | 
illustration. But there are no “rights of labour.” | viewed as an agitator: he is made one, however, 
There are the rights of property and of citizen-| by being dismissed. The system which has been) 
ship, and the rights which the law allows to} adopted in the carpet trade in the North of | 
every one in this country. The question for| England, and in the Potteries, as well as in some | 
each, capitalist or labourer, ean be only what! other instances, has led to the best results; and in | 
is for self-interest, with perfect freedom of| the Appendix to the Report of 1856, the fact as to | 
action to others. The real rights in the| the Carpet Manufacturers’ Association is testified | 
question, are the right to bargain, and the right | to by masters and men. The workmen say that | 
to the protection of police. This is the only sort | for some years the annual meetings of masters 

of equality which the world in which we live | and delegates took place, but that latterly the) 
allows. These truths recognized and acted upon, | good temper produced by the steady working of | 
it is impossible that combination either of masters | the system had rendered the attendances of the | 
or of men, antagonistic, can secure the objects of | men infrequent: they had such confidence that | 
permanently depressing or elevating wages, ex- | justice would be done, that it was seldom the 
clusive of other influenees. The combination | delegates thought it necessary to attend. 

merely disturbs the stream and operation of what| However opinions differed in 1856, as to the’ 
is the real influence—public demand. It makes | constitution of equitable councils,—whether these | 
application of a test: it can dono more. Pursue | should be directly on the model of the Conseils des | 
the matter, in the way in which above we have | Prud’hommes in France and Belgium, or other- 

sketched the progress of combination and strife, | wise ; there seems to have been every testimony | 
to the issue in the present strike. Every in-|to the value of some medium, even in regard to 
dividual, master or man, being perfectly free to | the most fertile source of strikes—wages; though 

make the best bargain ; and, being protected from | in regard to these at least, it was not contemplated 
intimidation, work will be resumed with only this | to give any power of final decision. Indeed, there 

result of the strike,—that there will have been | is at present an Act (5 George IV. c. 96) which 

great loss during the contest to the parties in it | permits disputes relating to past contracts between 
and to the public. No object of the strike will | masters and workmen to be settled summarily by 

be gained; because the masters, copying the|a justice of the peace, or referees by him ap- 


; 
| 





such societies could not be formed. In the supply 
of articles of food and clothing, there are associa- 
tions which return very large profits, and afford 
means of investment for savings. We have now 
before us a most interesting account of the asso- 
ciation called the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers, 
which every working-man and every friend of the 
class might with great benefit read.* We will 
not examine one of the author’s points, regarding 
“the co-operative idea, as opposed to the com- 
petitive,” though we have shown that we appre- 
hend there is something wanting to the poor, of 
the benefits asserted to be the result of compe- 
tition. We will merely express belief that such 
associations, in the words of one who has written 
on “Investments of the Working Classes,” Mr. 
W. R. Greg, “may be one of the most powerful 
of the many influences now at work for the educa- 
tion of the lower orders of the people; that 
wisdom will be gained, if not wealth, from the 
industry, self-control, and mutual forbearance 
needed to conduct them.” These gains, we have 
reason to see, must haveaccruedat Rochdale, coupled 
with an amount of profit which had gone on increas- 
ing in a period of thirteen years from an amount of 
32/, 17s. 6d. in the year, to one of 5,470. 6s. 8}d. 
The last quarterly report, dated 21st June, 1859, 
shows a cash account of upwards of 30,000/.; 
assets of upwards of 22,700/.; and a balance of 
profit of 2,525/. 16s. 10d. on the quarter, out of 
which a dividend was paid to those who had made 
purchases, of 2s, 4d. in the pound. Yet, this 
Association commenced from a small collection of 
twopences. We have here, then, an indication of 
means which our friends of the working classes 
most require for the elevation of their condition. 
Mr. Slaney, to whom these classes are indebted for 
the Co-operative Societies Act, and for so many 
other services, said before the committee of 1856, 
what is very pertinent to the present subject, that 
masters and men differing on account of profit 
and wages would be much aided by knowing what 
wages were paid by any company of limited liabi- 
lity in which workmen had some shares ; because 
the latter would see, that if wages were kept higher 
than the prices would afford, the profit of their 
shares must fall. The men “would by trial be 
convinced that profits are often not so high as 
they thought; and the masters, on the other 
hand, finding, if they insisted on very high profits, 
that small capitalists combined might compete 
with them, would be content themselves with 
moderate profits and steady prices. By these 
means disputes would be lessened, and the public 
would be better served.”— “If in each great 
manufacture, as cotton, woollen, or silk, one 
factory was carried on by limited liability, and 
the workmen had some shares in it, its account of 
wages paid and profits divided would be of great 
use to guide others, and assist in removing preju- 


| dices and correcting mistakes, perhaps on the part 


both of employers and workmen.” 

Cannot the workmen in the building trades, 
utilize some of these hints, and acquire inde- 
pendence without the doubtful alternative of 
strikes? But the end to be attained, like every 
accumulation of capital, will want forethought 
and contrivance, and some denial of indulgences 
and amusements. It was by such denial that the 
capitalist attained what the workmen feel to be 
power, and that which we believe to be the power 
to do great social good. Let him recollect that 
each one in this world, has duties as well as 
rights. 








ON THE GENERAL THEORY OF PROPOR- 
TION IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND 
ITS EXEMPLIFICATION IN DETAIL IN 
THE PARTHENON.+ 
I WILL now go over the scheme of proportions 

by which I conceive the various divisions of 

















tactics on the two previous occasions, and those 
of the men, have advanced the subject a stage 
beyond its position at the date when strikes 
necessary wtay have been, as called, successful. 
Many of the unemployed will emigrate, as is 
said to have been a result of the strike of the 
engineers ; but this, if necessary after either strike, 
was necessary before it, and is only shown to 
have been the thing wanting to correct the evil 
without the strike, and prevent the loss, espe- 
cially on the workmen engaged in it. For that 
loss, any more than for what may result from 
importation of fresh hands, or new machinery, it 
will not be fair to tax the masters. 

Is the workman, however, to be subject, irre- 
spective of this loss, to depression of bis wages, 
not by the natural operation of publie demand, 
but through either competition or combination 
of masters? We do not see that he need 





pointed,—though from certain reasons it has been 
nearly inoperative, and is little known. The same 
Act permits disputes to be settled by arbitration. 
Consequent upon the Report, a Bill “ To Establish 
equitable Councils of Conciliation between Masters 
and Operatives” was prepared and brought in at 
the close of the last session of Parliament, by 
Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. Slaney, and Mr. Ingham, and 
which was intended to amend and extend the pro- 
visions of the Act of George IV. 

From all evidenee, it appears that a better 
understanding might be cultivated between 
masters and workmen—through which their 
labour might be exerted towards that increase 
of capital which is the true source of their own 
employment. But there is more to be said, 

Whilst we have spoken of the difficulties which 
there are, to be met in the establishment of co- 





operative societies, it must not be supposed that 


the elevation to have been decided, and afterwards 
give the comparative tabulation of the dimensions 
as they come out by calculation, and as set down 
in the measurements of Mr. Penrose. 

The proportion of the height of the front to 
the breadth of the top step is as 9:14. The 
breadth of the front is to the length of the temple 
as 4:9, as we have seen; and it is a necessa 
consequence of these proportions that the height 
of the front should compare with the length of 
the temple as 2:7. ‘These therefore are the 
grand cireumseribing proportions of the struc- 
ture: the only inaccuracy is that the measured 
height of the front is half an inch higher than it 
should be by calculation; but the actual length of 





* “Self-help by the People: His’ 


of Co-operation 
in Rochdale.” By George Jacob Holyoake, Third 
edition. 


+t By Mr. Watkiss Lloyd. See page 571, ante, 
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the temple compares with the height thus en- 
hanced in the ratio 2: 7, with absolute exactness 
within 14,5 of a foot. 


2 : 65°1815 :: 7 : 228147 Cf. measured 228,141. 


It will be observed that the ratios, 2:7, 4: 9, 
and 9: 14, have respectively the common differ- 
ence between their terms, of 5. In the recited 
order the terms approach towards equality, and 
the series may be extended by insertion of inter- 
mediate and other ratios having the same charac- 
teristic thus: 1:6, 2:7, 3:8, 4:9, 5:10, &e. 

It will be found that several of these ratios are 
repeated with marked intention in the Parthe- 
non, while none whatever are employed in the 
design that do not belong to the series either 
directly or as equivalents (as 2:3=10: 15, &c.). 
The height of the front thus obtained is divided 
between height of column and of complement in 
the ratio 10 : 9, which gives 34°288 for the column, 
to compare with 34°250, the height of the angle 
column. From the complementary height we have 
now to deduct a dimension equal to half the height 
of the column, viz. 17°125, to be distributed be- 
tween the stylobate and the entablature,so that the 
height of the column shall be just two-thirds of the 
height from the level of the peribolus to the base 
of the antefixal ornaments on flank. The remain- 
der of the complementary height belongs to the 
pediment, and proves just equal to the breadth of 
the ordinary columniation. 

It will be observed, that it still remains to 
complete the horizontal division of the front by 
apportionment of dimension between entablature 
and stylebate. The problem may be stated to 
make such an apportionment that the rectilinear 
proportion adopted shall also bring about or be 
consistent with a certain number of very import- 
ant rectangular proportions. On general con- 
siderations it may be easily determined to give a 
larger share of the dimensions at command to the 


entablature ; but the question still remains, how | 


much more? How much more, precisely, and 
why ? In effect the apportionment was made by 
giving 6 parts in height to the stylobate as 
against 11 to the entablature: the ratio 6: 11, it 
will be observed, belongs to the series already 
specified. 

The rectangular proportions conciliated by such 
division are these: the joint height of column 
and entablature comes out exactly commensurable 
with the hundred attic feet in the breadth of 


front in the ratio 4: 9, which is the proportion of | 
the plan ; consequently, as the length of the top | 


step is to its breadth so is that breadth to the 
joint height of column and entablature. 

Again, by the dimensions assigned by calcula- 
tion, the breadth of the top step is commensurable 
with the joint height of column, entablature, and 


pediment as 12:7 nearly: by the addition—by | 
the adjusting increment—of half an inch to the | 


pediment the comparison becomes exact, with the 


further advantage of making the height of the 


pediment equal to one columniation. 

Let us now compare the tabulated dimensions 
as furnished by Mr. Penrose’s independent and 
scrupulous measurements which are accessible to 
all, and as deducible by the process I have set 
forth :— 


Hecatompedon. Calcuiated. Measured. 
101°341 : 14:: 9: 65°1478 fall height of front .... 65°185 
30°859: 9:: 10 : 34°288 height of angle column.. 34°253 
34°288 :10:: 9: 30°859 complement of front .... 30°932 


65°147 full height as calculated above. 





Ht. of Column. 
34°288: 2:: 1:17°144 stylobate + entablature 

on flank 17°150 
11°093: 11:: 6: 6050 height of stylobate ...... 6°058 
6050: 6:: 11 : 11°093 entablature on flank .... 

i.e. + returned fillet of > 11°092 

cymatium ...... 

17°'143 joint stylobate and entablature as above. 








From calculated height of front...............60. 65°147 
Deduct calculated entablature ........ 11°093 
» " COMUMN ..cccccscces 34°288 

me > Stylobate.. .sccccscce 6050 517431 

Remainder for pediment ............ceceeseecces 13°716 


Add height of fillet of cymatium only included in} 02 
Gntabinteve om Gamk  .....0 <<< 06scecscscesssese 5 : 
Add increment, as referred to above ............ 0°037 





14°052 
Height of pediment 14°073 











Entablatare on front, calculated ............... 10°704 
CORE, GEN 66 6 0R Sd or ccc esd ve svecctec 34°288 
Height from pavement to apex, calculated ...... 59°134 
ROTSEL 81D 87s. preceneweccscuemeeseeceedies 9.115 
Cf. measured .......... 59°127 
101°341: 9 :: 4: 45°0426 column + enta- 
blature on front, cf. measured .......... 45°046 


With respect to the vertical division of the 
entablature, the frieze and architrave are made 
equal within a minute difference which is given 


to } ofaninch. The thickness of the horizontal 
cornice on front is derived from the height of the 
frieze by the ratio 4 : 9, 
divide the height of the entablature by 22, and 
assign 4 parts to cornice and 9 each to architrave 


. . ! 
in favour of the architrave, and scarcely amounts 


It is therefore easy to | 


by deficiency of 0°123, and this difference seems 
to be but the reappearance of the error 0°125 that 
_ we have noticed in length of the grand stylobete, 
from just ratio to its breadth. The ratio 7: 19 
seems at first sight unhandsome and undesirable, 
from the high number it includes, and the great 


and frieze. difference between its terms; indeed had the archi- 
Frieze 4417 : 9: : 4: 1-963 Cf. measured 1-951, | Sct made the lower step of the cella longer by 0-68, 
| it would have had the desirable proportion of 3: 8, 

The perpendicular thickness of the raking cor- | the change, however, involving a sacrifice of graces 
nice, with its cymatium at the apex of the pedi-| which he did not allow himself to be tempted to 
ment, is derived from the horizontal cornice, to make. His justification and purpose became readily 
which it is proportioned as 4 : 3. ‘apparent. If we deduct an exact square from an 
I may add here, that the height of the capital oblong 7: 19, we are manifestly left with an ob- 

is derived from the diameter of the angle column long reduced to the ratio 7: i2, and this is the 
by the ratio 4:9 viz. 9:4 : : 6378 : 2°834 to division which has been adopted. The breadth of 
compare with measured 2°833. Again, the breadth | the cella 71°33 is just equal to the dimension from 
of the triglyph is derived by the same ratio from the top step of the postieum to the back of the 
the lower diameter of the ordinary column, viz. | opisthodomus, including the thickness of the trans- 
9: 4:: 6250: 2°777. Compare measured 2°766. | verse wall of partition (71°334), and consequently 
The height of the stylobate is determined by | the same breadth compared with the remainder of 
the proportions of the elevation, but it still re- | length, the dimension from the transverse wall in 
mains to assign a projection for its lowest step. | the naos to the edge of the pronaos step necessa- 
The projection assigned, the joint breadth of the/|rily bears to it the ratio 7: 12, the same ratio 
three lower steps is 4997, which brings the | that occupies so important a place in the elevation 


following relations into harmony :— 
5 : 4: : diam. of ord. col. 6-250 : 5-00 (meas. 4-997). 


Thus, the intercolumn is to diameter as diameter 
is to projection of steps,— 


of the facade. 

I believe it to have been in order to help the 
value of this proportion, that the pavements of the 
naos and pronaos were made almost exactly upon 
a level, and thus, when the portal was thrown 


| been derived from the diameter of the angle 


| 7:2:: 6378 diam. of angle col. : 1822 height 


| 


ia 4 - wien open, the spectator might easily take both dimen- 
6 :5::6-056 ht. of stylob. : 5048 proj. (4997). dene regeten within the paren vision. 

We cannot too highly appreciate the force and| From the stringency of the general proportions 
| Vigour that the composition gains by the feeling | applied in the opisthodomus it is clear that we 
| with which the artist has tempered the horizon- | must expect at least equal care in the more im- 
| tality of the steps by the predominance of verti-| portant naos; it is also clear that whatever diffi- 
| cality in their profile. It is by the thickness of | culties may have occurred in distributing the 
| the stylobate exceeding its projection in the ratio | naos, they were overcome not by sacrificing the 
| of 6 : &, while that of the column falls below the | proportions of the opisthodomus, but by effectually 
| breadth of its correlative, the intercolumn, in the | reconciling them. But by this distribution, the 
jratio 4 : 5, that it acquires an expression of plan of the proper opisthodomus itself is brought 
superior solidity corresponding to its function of | out with depth and breadth very accurately pro- 
bearing the columns, though in reality of smaller | portioned as 11:16. The clear interior breadth, 
| dimension than a diameter. The effect is assisted | on level of the pavement, is 62°570 (namely, 
and enhanced by the steepness of the top step, | 4380 x 2=8-°760 + 62°570=71'330) and the cor- 








| the proper stylobate, as compared with those be-| responding depth, as shown on plan, is 43°003. 


low. The height assigned to it seems to have Now, 16 : 11::62°570 : 43°016, a result which 
may be considered absolutely identical. 

The uncertainty that exists, from the condition 
| of the ruins, as to the height originally assigned 
| by the architect to the intellect of the naos and 
| of the opisthodomus, hampers our investigation of 

We must now proceed to an abstract of the con-| the considerations by which he decided the dis- 
siderations of proportion which seem to have | tribution of the plan. ‘ 
governed the distribution of the plan between peri-| I have shown that the architect divided the 
| style, cella, and divisions of cella. The primary | platform of his cella by a transverse line, which 
| concern is to determine the line of the upper step, | gave an exact square for partition-wall, opistho- 
‘or proper basement of the cella, relatively to the | domus, and posticum, and an oblong of the pro- 


column by the normal ratio 2 : 7, viz.— 


of top step (1°814 measured). 


parallel line of the upper step of the grand peristyle. 
The anta is placed at such a distance from the edge 
of the stylebate, that the sum of its breadth and 
the interval between it and a flank column exactly 
equais a columniation. To state this differently, 
|the dimension including diameter of column on 
flank of enta, and interval between them, exactly 
equals the sum of the diameters of two adjacent 
columns on flank and the interval between them ; 
| and, inasmuch as the anta is less in diameter than 
a column, the difference goes to enhance the in- 
| terval or void. The process of division is, there- 
| fore, the simplest conceivable. Set off on the front 
from angle of top step a dimension equal to an 
ordinary columniation plus an ordinary diameter, 
say 20°34; this gives the lateral distance for the 
inner angle of the anta; assign a breadth to the 
anta which has a ratio to the diameter of column 
as 4: 5, and this gives the outer angle of the anta, 
and the line of the cella step on flank. 
| The next, and a most important consideration, 
lis the extent of the top step of the cella east and 
| west; its distance from the parallel line of stylo- 
| bate on either front. Here we find that by conti- 
|nued gradation the interval between step of cella 
| and edge of top step of grand stylobate is made 
| greater on front than on flank, exceeds it in fact at 
the east front in the ratio of 8 : 7, being the exact 
| ratio in which the interval from cella wall to flank 
| column exceeds the intercolumn. 


(viz. 8 : 8-920:: 7 : 7°805 measured 7°818, &c.). 
8:7: :17:138 : 14997, measured 15°00. 


The artist, however, who decided these propor- 
tions had regard at the same time to their com- 
patibility with some others that are of the highest 
importance ; the cella which was to be distributed 
among apartments that were required to have 
definite proportions could not have its length rela- 
tively to its breadth determined at random. Mea- 
sured on the top step it has very exactly a ratio of 
breadth to length as 7 : 19; thus, 7 : 71°33 ::19: 
193°61, which varies from measured length 193-733 





portion 7 : 12 for the naosand pronaos. Assumin 

the thickness of the flank walls to be determined, 
the clear interior breadth of the apartments is 
given, and it remains to place the walls of the 
door jambs, on either front, at such distances 
from the wall of partition as to afford plans for 
the apartments of desirable proportions, and also 
leave fitting remainders for pronaos and posticum. 
| Accordingly, the pronaos wall is so placed as to 
| make the length of the naos 98-095, which com- 
pares with the sheer breadth from wall to wall of 
63°01, in ratio 14:9. That is to say, the ichno- 
graphy of the grand apartment,—of the naos, has 
| precisely the same ratio between its dimensions, 
{taken rectangularly, that obtains between the 
breadth of the temple and its full height on front 
from pavement of peribolus to apex of pediment, 


14 : 9::98095 : 63°06 (measured 63°01). 


This is the third example of a repetition of a 
special proportion, rectangularly on plan and on 
elevation, and in positions corresponding in rela- 
tive importance: the former being 7 : 12, and 
4:9. The thickness given to the pronaos wall 
equals the breadth of an abacus, and it happily 
results that the dimensions from the pronaos wall 
to the line of lowest step on front, is exactly 
double that from the edge of cella step to the 
same line of the stylobate returned on tiank. 

It seems to be a traditional principle that the 
hecatompedon, or 100 feet, which, as we have 
seen, measures the breadth of the temple, should 
also apply to some manifest dimension of the 
naos. To the naos specifically the title Hecatom- 
pedvan is found ascribed in inscriptions, and we 
need not look far to find a coincidence as near as 
the nature of the case would require. The di- 
mension from the back wall of the naos to the 
centre line of the threshold measures 101-470, to 
compare with the exact estimate of 101-341, 

I have now reached or rather exceeded the limits 
allowable for a paper. T’am bound to observe that 
it is due to these limits that I have only been 
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able to exemplify the theory by a selection of 
instances, and that there is not one application of 
proportion adduced that I cannot support by con- 
clusive parallels in other Greek works. Although 
it is only in the Parthenon that all the refine- 
ments of the system are employed in all their 
perfection, yet each appears elsewhere separately, 
and so distinctlyas to leave no doubt as to its recog- 
nition. These corroborations, therefore, I have 
been obliged to pretermit, for the same reason 
that I have avoided discussing rival systems, and 
the examination of the extent to which they 
involve truth, and the points at which, as it seems 
to me, fallacy supervenes. 








PROCEEDINGS IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE STRIKE. 

REstMING the thread of our condensed report 
of the proceedings in connection with the disas- 
trous state of things still prevailing in the build- 
ing trade, through which the proper time of the 
year forall building purposes is being lost, andevery 
one concerned is being damaged, we have to give 
the pith of certain replies, on the part of Metro- 
politan Members of Parliament, to a letter for- 
warded to them by the secretary of the nine- 
hours movement. 
copy of the document and counterfoil, and asking 
an opinion upon it, Mr. Potter says :— 


‘The Builders’ Association comprise about 226 only 
out of upwards of 2,000 master builders in the metropolis. 

Upon the question of time, wages, or upon the present 
unfortunate differences, we do not wish to trouble you, 
as these questions are matters simply between ourselves 
and our masters. 

The ‘document’ involves the question of the liberty of 
the subject after the hours of labour, and it has been con- 
demned by the working classes of every denomination.”’ 


Mr. Ayrton says,— 


“* The Legislature, in the Truck Acts, the Factory Acts, 
and other laws, has recognized the necessity of imposing 
restraints on trade engagements between employers and 
workmen, and even the highest profession in the country, 
the bar, regulates the practice of its members bya system 
of combination similar to that which the operatives have 
established to control the employment of labour. The 
example thus set by so many of the most educated and 
able members of society may well be followed by working 
men, for the purpose of asserting and maintaining the 
ascendancy of moral considerations, and exercising a 
legitimate influence over one another in choosing the 
terms on which they may agree to be employed. 

Itis, however, necessary to discriminate between the 
system of combination and its abuses; and I think it 
cannot be doubted that errors have been committed in 
conducting the affairs of trades’ unions, which have re- 
sulted in loss and injury both to employers and workmen. 
But whilst this affords no sufficient reason for condemn- 
ing them altogether, it should teach the operatives not to 
avail themselves of the power of union to attempt to 
enforce unreasonable demands, in which they will pro- 
bably fail; and it should also teach employers to endea- 
vour to give a just and right direction to combinations, 
instead of endeavouring to crush them by starving their 
workmen into a momentary renunciation of a principle 


which is too deeply seated in our nature to be eradicated.’”’ | 


Mr. Ayrton ends by expressing a hope, that 
the committee will leave no means untried to 
arrange fair terms of employment, and to induce 
the employers to withdraw the “ declaration,” 
which he thinks “they have no moral right 
to impose on their men.” 

Sir Johr Shelley writes,— 

“J entirely disapprove of the course pursued by the 
masters, which, if not resisted, would undoubtedly tend 


to interfere with the choice as to employment, which is as 
much the right of the operatives as of the masters; andif 


combinations are condemned, those who object to them | : 
‘ ’ | while to the men lately at Messrs. Trollope’s, were 


ought to set a good exampie.”’ 


Mr. Thos. Duncombe concurs in the opinion of 
Mr. Edwin James, and as to the Unions, says, that 
he had been president of two Central Associations, 
and that,— 


“The records of those associations show, so far from 
trade societies encouraging strikes, that they instituted 
and devised those Central Associations for the purpose of 
being the avenues of conciliation, and that they were, in 


fact, the means of healing many disputes, of explaining | 


away many misunderstandings, of obviating many ap- 
proaching difficulties between employers and the em- 
ployed, and, as Mr. Nelson truly observes, performed 
many acts of benevolence and usefulness ;—acts which I 
well remember at the time were generally acknowledged 
by many infinential employers in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, who even went so far as to propose to contribute 
to the funds of the Central Association if their rules had 
permitted the acceptance of such contributions. 

My opinion, therefore, is, that if the sole object of the 
master builders, by the course they are pursuing, is to put 
down trades’ unions and societies of that description, 
they will signally fail, and from past experience I see no 
honest reason why they should or ought to do otherwise.” 

*“* Had the matter been simply confined to the nine or 
ten hours’ disputation, surely it might have been arranged 
without creating so much loss to trade, inconvenience to 
the public, and, I fear, ill-feeling among those whose 
prosperity and interests are identical.”’ 


Meetings of workmen have been held in other 
parts of the country beyond those mentioned in 
our last, to receive the delegates from the Con- 
ference. 


At Derby, last week (Mr. Tomlinson in the 
, ; 
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chair), the following resolution was carried, after 
addresses from the two delegates :-— 

“That in the opinion of this meeting the ‘document’ 
presented by the master builders to their workmen and 
artizans of London is both unchristian, unjust, degrading, 
and despotic in the highest degree—even denying to them 
the right of freedom—and altogether such as ought not 
and cannot be tolerated for one moment. We will, there- 
fore, pledge ourselves to support the men until proper 
terms can be arrived at.” 

On the same evening (Tuesday) there was a 
meeting in 

Cardiff, Mr. John Price in the chair, who ad- 
dressed the meeting (which was not very nu- 
merous) at great length. After some speeches it | 
| was resolved “that it was the opinion of the meet- | 
| ing that the present lock-out of their brethren, in | 
| London, by their employers, was unjust and} 
| tyrannical, and that the declaration issued by the | 
|employers, for signature, was unconstitutional, 
jand if submitted to, would cause the present | 
| liberty of the operative to be serfdom in reality.” 
}On the same evening a public meeting of the 
carpenters was held in the same town. 

On the Ist inst. an open-air meeting was held in | 

Birmingham, and was numerously attended. | 
Mr. Taylor (a painter) presided. Mr. Burgess | 
(joiner) then proposed the following resolution :— | 








“That we, the men of Birmingham, in public meeting | 
assembled, deeply sympathising with our brother opera- | 
| tives in the London building trades, and believing in the 
justice of the struggle in which they are engaged, in re- 
| sisting the tyranny attempted to be imposed on them by | 
| the master builders of London, do hereby pledge ourselves 
| to afford them all the support in our power till they have 
| brought the struggle to a successful conclusion.”’ 


He strongly urged the meeting to advocate the 
cause of the London operatives, because it was a | 
| question not affecting any city or town in parti- 
| cular, but the working men of the whole country ; 
and concluded by observing that a reduction in the 
hours of labour would materially assist in support- | 
ing such public blessings as the Midland Institute 
near them.—The resolution was carried unani- 
mously. <A second resolution, to the following 
effect, was also carried :— 


| 


** That, recognising the justice of the struggle in which 
our brother operatives of the London building trades are 
engaged, we do hereby pledge ourselves to prevent as far 
as possib!e the master builders of London from obtaining 
workmen from Birmingham and the surrounding districts, 
for the purpose of supplanting the labour of our brother 
operatives now locked out in London, until the master 
builders have unconditionally withdrawn the obnoxious 
‘document’ or so-called declaration.” 


At these meetings it has been stated, with a 
strange bravery, that the present is not a strike 
on the part of the men! Surely the speakers 
knew better. The strike, let it be right or wrong, 
is a strike on the part of the men, pure and 








simple. They struck at Messrs. Trollope’s be- 
cause their request to have ten hours’ pay for 
nine hours’ work was not granted. By their 
| organization they could have ruined the Trollopes, 
| or forced them into compliance, and so with the 
rest of the masters, one by one, afterwards. The 
masters, of course, saw this, and made the strike 
general instead of particular, but the strike is the 
|act of the men: it is they, and they alone, who 
| have brought about the present melancholy state 
| of affairs. 

| On the 5th inst. the Conference in London paid 
another dividend, amounting to 3s. per man, to 
|every man, of whatever class, then out of work, 
jin consequence of the strike and lock-out, 


| 


paid 12s. to each skilled workman, and 8s. to each 
jlabourer. The men locked out have thus re- 
| ceived, irrespective of their own societies, 1s. 0}d. 
| per man, per week. The following is given as an 
exact list of the number of men in each trade who 
| shared in the distribution. This, however, cannot 
| show the total number out of work :— 


H 











| Trollope’s men 104 skilled artisans at 12s. 62 8 0 
as oa 87 unskilled, at 8s. 3416 0 

Carpenters and 
joiners s 9,046 BE BE. civcccceccetes SNE. 18 0 
Bricklayers 740 OE SS. cacccesccccece ALL © © 
Plasterers > Se. weebande roan 99 0 0 
Masons és 1» ee CS ee gee uess 75 0 0 
wewlwteh wm... BO. bins 37 10 0 
Painters a: Sa rr | ses 18 0 06 
Stone sawyers .. 69 coesescereosee 10 7 0 

Labourers’ Lodge, 

No. 1 eo as. ..\\ tevecas Oise eers 7313 0 
No. 2 oo I peed joven Ge .e 
No. 3 PY 189 dob hbbvnbiads 28 7 0 
No. 4 ae!) | | Seaabanne oe cew 41 14 0 
No. 5 154 geoesoee eve 23 2 0 
No. 6 A ee ee ees x 9711 0 
No. 7 >. ee. teaeeetiek ® om i 37 10 0 
No. 8 * ail ate FF SEER ee 4 7. sue 
No. 9 nee Ree tl Oo Sees one new 36 6 6 
No. 10 Se ee re 2 1 6 
No. 11 re ere hanaaces 8s 0.3 
No. 12 is 23 ee 3.9 0 
No. i3 ee J ieee as eer Ce swsved 116 0 

Labourers from 
Mr. Macey’s.. Bo age ees ee 018 0 
7,846 £1,245 9 0 


Of this total of 7,846 the skilled artisans number 
4,899, and the labourers 2,957. 





On Tuesday evening, the 6th, the delegates from 
the London Trades’ Societies met again, and one 
of the Conference gave a narrative of the 
proceedings since the last meeting, and said 
210/. 9s. 6d. had been received. He scoffed at 
the idea of the masters opening their shops with 
the “declaration” unaltered, and seemed to dwell 
with some unction on the idea that if the struggle 
continued, many of the masters would have to go 
into the Bankruptcy Court. Can the men believe 
they would derive any advantage from that? 
Various delegates handed in small sums of money, 
amounting, in the whole, to 156/.; some of them 
repudiating the nine-hours movement. 





Benefit Societies and the Strike. 


A few days ago four of the managing committee 
of the Society of Operative Bricklayers, namely, 
John Giffard, Henry Thomas Troff, James Glass- 
cock, and Charles Hamack, appeared before Mr. 
Dayman, the magistrate at the Westminster 
Police-court, to declare that the contents of the 
following document were true :— 

“The managing committee of the Metropolitan Society 
of Operative Bricklayers do hereby, jointly and severally, 
solemnly declare that there is no rule or regulation, 
printed, written, or verbal, neither has any instruction, 
direction, communication, or intimation been given, 
directly or indirectly, to any member or members, nor is 
there any edict, custom, or usage, with reference to the 
mode of doing work, using the trowel only in the right 
hand, restricting the number of bricks to be laid or to be 
carried in the hod; and the assertions made by the 
master builders with reference to the same are wicked 
and malicious falsehoods. 

We also hereby solemnly declare that it is untrue that 
any intimidation has been used by us, or with our know- 
ledge or sanction, to compel men to join the society, to 
give up piecework, to drive non-society men from their 
work, or to compel foremen to become members of the 
society, as recently asserted by the master builders.”’ 

Mr. Dayman pointed out to them that it was 
not usual for magistrates to receive such declara- 
tions, and observed that neither their making it 
nor his signing it would give it any more weight. 

In reply to an inquiry, the spokesman replied 
that money was sent to them from different clubs. 

Mr. Dayman intimated that that was just what 
he wished to arrive at, as he had something of 
importance to communicate upon the subject, 
which appeared to have escaped the attention of 
all those who had addressed themselves to the 
matter. The rules of these benefit societies were 
certified according to law by a revising barrister, 
and should be held inviolate. They were origin- 
ated for specific purposes, having no connection 
with the maintenance of men upon the “turn 
out,” and the funds could not be properly applied 
to their aid. Nine hundred and ninety-nine men 
out of a thousand in a benefit club might vote 
away the funds for the assistance of men upon the 
strike, but if the thousandth man objected that 
it was contrary to the rules, and took the matter 
into the Court of Chancery, the treasurer of the 
society or club would find himself in a very awk- 
ward position. The question would arise whether 
the rules of such a society ever contemplated 
giving money out of the funds to the relief of 
non-members, and where they really were 
members, to men out of work, not in the ordinary 
way, but by their own act. He recommended 
that the applicants should bring what had fallen 
from him to the notice of their friends, in order 
that the funds of benefit societies should only be 
applied to the purposes for which they were sanc- 
tioned by the rules. 


The Workers in the Metal Trades. 


The following circular has been issued by the 
Committee of the Operatives in the Iron Trades 
generally, amounting to upwards of 400 men :— 

“ Committee-rooms, ‘ The Grapes,’ 
Duke-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

We, the Operatives of the Iron and Metal 
Trades, in addressing you respecting the present 
lock-out, beg leave respectfully to draw your 
attention to the fact, that having taken no part 
in the present ‘Nine-Hours Movement,’ we feel 
aggrieved at being locked out by our employers, 
and therefore earnestly solicit the sympathy of 
the public in our behalf. 

Joun Emus, Secretary. 

The committee sit daily as above, where sub- 
scriptions will be thankfully received.” 


Boards of Guardians and the Strike. 


The effect of the strike begins to tell seriously 
upon many of the workmen, particularly on those 
who have families of children. Many have been 








driven to seek parish relief, which has been generally 
refused. Amongst many painful cases, it may be 
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nor did it require them to renounce any trade 
society which provided for them when out of 
work, except such society became turbulent and 
dictated terms to the masters and to the men too. 

A Voice.—Have they done so ? 

Mr. Ballard.—Yes, they have done so. Was 
there not a trade society in London who told the 
men at Trollope’s that unless they got ten hours’ 
pay for nine hours’ work they ought not to work 
another hour? (Cries of “no.”) At all events, 
when the men struck the Trades Conference rati- 
fied what had taken place, and paid the men to 
stop out ; and what was that but interference be- 
tween master and man ? 

An obvious remark has been made by several 
correspondents,-—“ If the Anti-Strike Committee 
seriously desire the shops to be opened, and have 


mentioned that a workman with a large family 
had a child sick, and was obliged to call in the aid 
of the parish surgeon of the district : the child was 
sinking under the disorder, and required nourish- 
ment which the father, who had been locked out, 
could not supply. On sending to the workhouse 
and presenting his order, this relief—the supply 
of which was a matter of life and death—was re- 
fused in consequence of the strike. This seemsahard 
regulation, particularly to those who are out of work 
against their will. The other day a labourer ap- 
plied at the Clerkenwell Board for relief for himself 
and family, he having been thrown out of employ- 
ment by the strike. He was offered relief in the 
workhouse, and his wife and family toreceive aid out 
of it. One of the Board thought that the applicant 
was entitled to consideration, inasmuch as he had 
not struck, but had been forced out of employment | 500 men ready to go to work on the basis of 
by the lock out. The applicant said he was will-| the ‘declaration,’ why do they not at once 
ing to work if he could get work to do. Another | go to Trollope’s for employment? as, when Trol- 
member said,—“ And, although you are willing to | lope’s shops are full, the Masters’ Association is 
work, there is an opposing power which says you bound to re-open the whole of their establish- 
shall not doso.” A gentleman then asked,—“ Have | ments, thus providing work immediately for the 
you dpplied to the Messrs. Trollope for work ?” | anti-strike men.” Their reply is, that men who 
Applicant—‘“ I have not.” It was suggested that | went to Trollope’s would be marked and banned 
it would be better to give a trifle of out-door | throughout the country ; moreover, that they, the 
relief for a few days, and in the meantime to let | committee, wish to do something more than 
him apply to the Messrs. Trollope for work. A| merely patch up the present dispute. Whether 
similar application was made by a man who had | or not they are likely to succeed in this praise- 
been out of work three weeks: he had received 5s, | worthy object with the machinery at present in 








Builders’ Foremen’s Institution had been commu- 
nicated with, as he was anxious that the present 
should not be looked upon as a hole-and-corner 
meeting. 

The Chairman said there need be no apprehen- 
sion on that point. The reason that the Foremen’s 
Institution was not communicated with was, be- 
cause it was thought, as the building trade only 
was concerned, there was no occasion for others 
to become involved. 

The following foremen were then appointed as 
the committee and deputation :—Mr. Willoughby, 
of Messrs. Cubitt’s; Mr. Allen, of Rigby’s; Mr. 
Webster, from Lawrence’s; Mr. Brisley, from 
Mansfield & Son’s; Mr. Gill, of Waller & Son’s ; 
Mr. Clements, of Lucas Brothers’; Mr. Lovejoy, 
|of Wilson’s; Mr. Lucas, from Axford’s; Mr. 
Brooker, of Holland & Harman’s; Mr. Herne, 

from Kelk’s; Mr. Smith, from Messrs. Myers’ ; 
| Mr. Newall, from T. Cubitt & Co.’s.; Mr. Bray, 
‘from Piper & Son’s; Mr. Elliott, from Brown & 
Robinson’s; Mr. Evans, -from Welshman & 
Gale’s ; and Mr. Harding, from Jay & Co.’s. 

The foremen held another meeting on the 7th 
instant, and communicated, what we have stated 
elsewhere, that the masters were unable to accept 
their mediation. Mr. Carpenter proposed a reso- 
lution, to the effect that, in order to bring about 

'an amicable settlement of the existing dispute, 
the meeting was of opinion that the interests of 


























the previous Saturday, and 1s. 1d. the Saturday | 


before that: he had not applied to Messrs. Trol- 
lope to get work. A similar order was made as in the 


last instance. The caseof many of these men is ahard | 


one; and, knowing the evils which result to a work- 
man from the loss of his furniture, thus leaving 
his children without a home, it is to be hoped that 


those who hold the difficult position of guardians | 


of the poor will rather err on the merciful side, 
and, if possible, prevent the breaking up of homes, 
which, in the majority of instances, involves per- 
petual pauperism for the time to come. 





THE ANTLSTRIKE COMMITTEE. 


WE mentioned in our last that an Anti-Strike | 


Committee had been formed with a view of recon- | 


ciling existing differences, and preventing their 
recurrence. 
quested by written requisition, became treasurer, 
and forwarded 1007. as a contribution. An 
alteration has been made in the Executive since its 
first establishment, and it now consists of Messrs. 
John Ballard, chairman; John Ashby, vice-chair- 
man; and Christopher Mills, secretary. In one 
of their addresses they say,— 


“The anti-strike committee is composed of foremen and 
non-society men of the building trades’ who are reso- 


Mr. Alderman Cubitt, on being re-| men only. 


‘then they would simply leave the matter where 


| 


lutely opposed to the ‘nine-hours movement,’ to the in- | 


terference of trade society influence and self. styled trade 
conference dictation between master and men in the regu- 
lation of the terms and time of labour. They advocate 
the entire and complete liberty of labour and capital, and 
are resolved to set the men free from the ruinous tyranny 
of ‘society’ despots, and the pernicious influence of 
unions, To this end they propose to establish in London 
—first, and subsequently throughout the country, offices, 
or places of call, for the operatives of the building trades, 
and they design by this means to procure employment 


for such operatives as simply belong to benefit societies, | 
and thus establish recognized offices where masters can | 


apply for men, and where workmen can seek for employ- 
ment. Consequently this committee will be permanent, 


and by no means terminate when the present strike shall | }yijders’ foremen of London connected with establish. | 


have ended. It is hoped to confer all the benefits ofa 
well-conducted benefit society, conjointly with the ad- 
vantage of obtaining employment through mutual sym- 
pathy and information. 

The committee has been in existence only eight days, 


| 
| 


but it commenced vigorous operations immediately. It | 


has concerted plans of action, and opened committee 
rooms. It has had printed and circulated (principally 
amongst the unemployed) 40,000 well-written handbilis, 
in reply to the misrepresentations and wicked slanders of 
the trade Conference respecting the ‘ declaration,’ which 
alone the committee declares to be a true charter of per- 
sonal freedom and liberty. The committee has convened 
seven public meetings, four of which consisted nearly 
avholly of trade society men, who were allowed indi- 
vidually and collectively to express their opinions. At 
the close of these meetings large numbers of non-society 
men declared their adherence to the views advocated 
be the committee by giving their names, trades, and 
addresses.”’ 

At some of the meetings very uproarious con- 
duct has been exhibited and resolutions expressive 
of want of confidence have been carried. At each 
meeting, however, as we are informed, a certain 
number of men gave in their adherence. At a 
crowded meeting on Monday, whereat we were 
present, Mr. Ballard reasoned the matter quietly. 
A workman said he had a question to ask in which 
they were all deeply interested. He wanted to 
know if assenting to this document restricted 
them from belonging to any society which con- 
tributed to their relief in sickness, when out of 
work, or in old age ? 

Mr. Ballard said the declaration did not require 
them to renounce any benefit society which pro- 
vided for their wants when in sickness or old age; 








both employers and employed would be best con- 
sulted by a spirit of mutual concession, and that 
| inasmuch as neither the nine-hours movement on 
| the part of the men, nor the “declaration” re- 
Euatce ; oP Sali PR Ra STA x _| quired by the masters, was approved by the public 
THE BUILDERS _ FOR EM EN AND THE or demanded by the times, both the one and the 
STRIKE, other should be withdrawn, and the trade opera- 
A MEETING of foremen was held on Saturday,' tions resumed. This proposition, after being 
the 3rd inst. to take measures with a view to! seconded by Mr. Brindle, was eventually carried 
bringing the strike to a close by means of on a show of hands. 
mediation. _— 
Mr. Willoughby, foreman of the plasterers at!) ee pcanar as ae 
Messrs. Cubitt’s, having been voted to the chair, THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
said:—What the meeting would have to con-| BUILDERS. 
sider, was, whether they should form a deputa-| Tue relation we have given of the proceedings 
tion to the masters, and if so, whether such of the various bodies concerned in the strike now 
deputation should consist of foremen and non- | leads us to the meeting of the Masters’ Committee, 
society men, or of foremen only, or of non-society which took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern on 
The question as to taking these steps Tuesday last, Mr. G. Plucknett in the chair. A 
was simply to ascertain whether by means of deputation from the Anti-strike Committee, and 
mediation they could effect anything good andj|one from the meeting of Builders’ Foremen, 
satisfactory ; and if they saw that they could not | attended to present memorials. The memorial 
effect anything tangible by means of mediation, | brought by the Foremen was in accordance with 
the resolutions passed at their meeting already 
|reported. The committee found themselves, it is 
stated, prevented by one of their rules from seeing 
the deputations, but communicated with them 
through the secretaries of the Association. They 
expressed to the Foremen their regret that they 
could not entertain the offer of mediation contained 


operation we cannot venture to say. They appear 
to be fully satisfied with the amount of encourage- 
ment and sympathy that has been afforded them. 








it was. 

Mr. Weston, foreman to Messrs. Evans & Co. 
was certain that if the deputation to the masters 
adopted the “ document,” or a modification of the 
“ document,” as a basis of their mediation, they 
would undoubtedly fail, for he was certain that 
the men would never agree to settlements in in their memorial, and assured them they highly 
which that “‘ document ” formed any part. | appreciated the motives which had actuated them. 

Mr. Dabbs said, a number of the builders’} Ultimately the committee determined on an- 
foremen had thought that the time had arrived | nouncing that, Messrs. Trollope & Son having 
when, as an independent body, they could step in | resumed their works, the establishments of all the 
and endeavour to effect a settlement between the! members of the Association “will be fully re- 
conflicting parties, and he moved the following | opened on Monday next, the 12th of September, 
resolution :— on the basis of the Declaration, asoriginally directed 

“That the meeting agree to form a committee of | 2t the general meeting of the Ist of August.” 

| In the advertisement they have issued, they 


ments which are closed, to act independently between | say — 
masters and men, and adopt measures containing some, ~* . 
tangible terms by which they could recommend to the ‘The committee have anxiously considered various 
masters to resume work, they, the committee, pledging | suggestions in reference to the ‘declaration.’ They 
themselves to use their best endeavours to secure a suf- | have never been in the least degree wedded to any special 
ficent number of men to carry on the different depart- | form of words, or of their administration; but they feel 
ments over which they had the control.”’ that they are bound to protect the orderly and peaceable 
workmen admitted into their establishments from the 
interference and dictation of irresponsible combinations, 
by excluding from their premises all who are not prepared 
to give the very simple guarantee afforded by the ‘ decla- 
ration,’ that they will not encroach upon the social free- 
dom and civil rights of their fellow-workman.”’ 


This was unanimously agreed to. 

It was then resolved that a deputation, consist- 
ing of ten builders’ foremen, be appointed to wait 
on the masters on Tuesday, the 6th, and that such 
deputation take with them a list of all the fore- 
men then present. 

Mr. Weston then moved that the business of 
the deputation be, in the first place, to urge upon 
the masters the unconditional withdrawal of the 
declaration or “ document ;” and, in the second 
place, that they submit the case to the arbitration 
of disinterested parties. But 

Mr. Dabbs said he was certain that should they 
go to the masters with such a resolution, they 
would meet with the greatest disfavour, and the 
matter would be exactly left as it was. He would 
therefore move as an amendment,— 





THE SANITARY STATE OF ST. GILES’S. 

In the medical report for 1858 to the Local 
Board of Works by Dr. Buchanan, the medical 
officer of health for the district of St. Giles, the 
reporter draws attention to the fact that, in his 
report for 1857, he inserted a table of comparison 
between the gross mortality of St. Giles’s and 
that of the districts surrounding it, and of the 
metropolis generally. Having made allowance for 
all artificial disturbing influences, he found the 
result was strikingly unfavourable to St. Giles’s. 
He has made a similar table for the year 1858. 

In one point of view the comparison in this 
table is still unfavourable to St. Giles’s, for this 
district continues to present a higher death-rate 
than any of those among which we should expect 
it to rank, upon consideration of its natural and 
social features. Its death-rate is still higher than 
that of Holborn, and is considerably greater than 


“That this meeting agree to recommend to the mas- 
ters so to modify the present declaration as to dispense 
with the book and so-called counterfoil altogether, and 
make it ashop rule only, that in the engagements between 
foremen and workmen it be clearly understood that the 
shop is supplied with non-society men.”’ 


Mr. Bromhead seconded the amendment, which, 
on being put, the chairman declared to be carried 
A person present wished to know whether the 
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in the Strand or St. Martin’s. But, in another 
point of view, the figures of these tables are ex- 
tremely gratifying :— 

London, it has been shown, was less healthy in 
1858 than in 1857. In the last column of the 
above table the increase in the mortality is repre- 
sented by the number 134 in the 10,000: the rise 
in Marylebone, on the same population, was 6°7 : 
in Holborn it was 11°3; and in St. Pancras it 
reached to as many as 28 in the 10,000. 

On the other hand, so far from participating in 
the increase of mortality, the Strand, St. Martin’s, 
and St. Giles’s show an actual fall in the death- 
rate, and that to a very considerable extent. This 
fall is represented in the first district by 13, in 
St. Martin’s by 244, and in St. Giles’s by 224 in 
the 10,000. 

Had St. Giles’s, in 1858, maintained the same 
amount of excess that it exhibited in 1857, over 
the average death-rate prevailing in town, 37 
more lives in every 10,000 persons living would 
have been sacrificed in the year. It appears, then, 
that there has been some intrinsic agency at work 
within the district, which has prodnced an amelio- 
ration in it, instead of permitting that deteriora- 
tion which has characterized the year 1858, in the 
metropolis at large. 

The zymotic class of diseases, which has been in 
strange excess in London generally, are in defect | 
in St. Giles’s, the ease of 1857 being reversed, as’ 
respects measles, whooping-cough, and diarrhea 
especially. Small-pox, however, has been very 
prevalent. Examination of the distribution of 
this class of disease throughout the district, in 1857 
and 1858, has shown that those spots have made 
most progress towards a better standard which | 
had been subjected to the most vigorous measures | 
for the removal of their known insalubrious con- | 
ditions. j 

The mortality per 10,000, from all causes, in | 
the Northern Drury-lane sub-district, was 404 in | 
1857, and 303 in 1858; Dudley-street, 377 in| 
1857, and 355 in 1858; Coram-street, 195 in 1857, | 
and 207 in 1858; Southern Drury-lane, 241 in| 
1857, and 261 in 1858; Russell-square, 132 in | 
1857, and 166 in 1858; Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 220} 
in 1857, and 144 in 1858; and so on. 


Some useful remarks are made in reference to | 
the upper classes :— 


“ The sanitary defects most likely to exist about their | 
dwellings is bad drainage. When their homes were built | 
the cesspool was, usually, the only means of drainage, 
and in several very good streets it has not yet been wholly | 
superseded. People trouble themselves too little about | 
the drainage of their houses : bad smells are not noticed, | 
or are satisfactorily accounted for by ‘the wind being in 
@ particular quarter.’ But there are found inexplicable 
ailments in the house: servants lose their healthy looks, 
and children droop. Or scarlatina, generated in the un- 
known mews close by, affects the children, and assumes 
& serious type. Another year diphtheritis is heard of, or 
typhoid fever appears—is called by some gentle name of 
slow or bilious fever—and there are speculations how the 
disease can have been ‘ caught,’ and fears lest it should be 
‘given’ to others. It is important for people to be well 
assured that, in the great majority of cases, such diseases as 
these only exist, or only become serious, by reason of some 
defective condition in the dwelling-house or neighbour- 
hood. 

in a poor locality the existence of epidemic disease is 
used by the sanitary officers as a guide to the existence 
of cesspools, imperfect drainage, or other defective ar- 
rangements. Very rarely, indeed, does the inspector fail 
in discovering some such cause for the prevailing disease. 
The wealthier and more intelligent classes should provide 
for themselves the same security that we are attempting 
to obtain for the poor, and should make themselves sure 
that the conditions which surroand their dwellings are 
the best adapted to health.’ 





In 1858, it is said, sanitary operations have 
been more systematic and thorough,—works 
of drainage more numerous, &c.—than in 1857. 
Still an unusually large number of extensive and 
important sanitary works remained in hand 
towards the beginning of April, 1859. Most 
glaring violations of the laws of health, and of 
the requirements of civilized life, were found, 
during the Sanitary investigations, in Lincoln 
and Orange courts, and in and around Church-lane, 
and Hampshire Hogyard, details of some of which 
— are given, fully bearing out what is said of 

em, 


It is satisfactory to note, that a clean sweep 


has been made of the notorious cellar dwellings 
in St. Giles’s. 


“The parish anthorities have habitually objected to the 
use of these cellars, but with little or no practical result. 
The Building Act of 1844, contained stringent clauses 
against the use of underground rooms, unless they pos- 
sessed requisites of area and ventilation : such were out of 
the question in the cellars of St. Giles’s. No effective 
measures, however, were taken to empty them untii the 
present time. The Metropolis Local Management Act, 
under which this board is constituted, repeated the pro- 
hibitions of the Act of 1844, and in defence of the public 
health, as well as in pursuance of their commission, the 
board have lately put this statute in force. This has been 
done without compromise: it has been insisted that the 


and permission has been refused* to the owners of 
the houses to make those alterations which would 
permit of the cellars being used as dwellings. They may 
still be employed as shops or store-rooms, but as separate 
habitations, for occupation by human beings at night, ‘a 
cellar in St. Giles’s,’ is no longer to exist. It would be 
hard to estimate the value of this bold and admirable 
measure of the Board of Works, on the moral and physical 
well.being of their district.’’ 

It is evident from his reports, which we have 
closely examined, that Dr. Buchanan is working 
| zealously in his position as medical officer of a 
| district great part of which stands much in need 
| of his best exertions. 


A NEW AND SIMPLE METHOD OF EX- 
| TRACTING THE ROOTS OF ALL POWERS. 


Tue extraction of roots without the use of loga- 
rithms has hitherto been a task so tedious and 
perplexing that a correct and easy solution of all 
questions in evolution will be welcomed, not only 
by mathematicians, but also by the schoolmaster, 
as the time at present wasted upon almost imprac- 
ticable formule will be usefully employed in the 
attainment and understanding of an important 
process; and the following rule is proposed for 
adoption in preference to others which, with 
double the labour, yield only approximate 
results. 

By this method the approach to truth is so rapid 
that, with a slight exercise of judgment in select- 
ing the trial root, either from memory or inspec- 
tion, the true root is obtained more easily and 
more quickly than by the use of logarithms, and 
the operator is made independent of tables, which 
are not always available for reference. 

The practical utility of this rule in questions of 
many periods is shown by there being no necessity 
for prosecuting the division of large numbers 
beyond two or three quotient figures in each 
trial. (See example 3.) 

The process is based upon the slow increase of 
the root compared with the expansion of the num- 
ber raised by any power; and the error of suppo- 
sition in the trial root is compensated by the mean 
taken (see examples 1, 2) where the trial roots are 
purposely taken wide of the apparent roots to 
show how quickly they converge to the true root. 


Rule for the Extraction of the Roots of all Powers. 


Ist. Divide the given number by the trial root 
passed to the next less power. To the quotient 
add the trial root multiplied by the next less 
power, and divide the sum by the given power for 
a new trial root, with which repeat this simple 
operation, if necessary :— 

Example, merely to show the process :— 
Find the cube root of 8, using its true root, 2, 
for a trial root :-— 
2? (i.e. raised by ? next less 
power to the cube), 4)8 


2 (see note.) 








Add 2 (the trial root x by 
next less power 2), 4 


+ by given power, the cube, 3 /6 


2 True root. 


true root is found without proceeding further ; 
also when the root repeats itself in the second 
operation it is the true root. (See example 1.) 
EXAMPLES, 
Ist. Find °/ of 125, assuming 4 for a trial root. 
4 = 16 125 


781 +8 = *)15°81 





5°27 New root. 


Here we learn that it is nearer the 5 found than 
the 4 assumed ; then try 5. 


5? = 25 125 





5 The true root at once. 
But with 4°9 or 5:1 :— 











4°97 = 24°01 )125 | 5°1? 125 
+ 52 48 — 
-— 98 10°2 + 
8 )15° 3/150 
{ Root repeats) — — 
5° ¢ with either. § 5 





* Except in one or two instances, where the alterations 

















cellars be simply and absolutely enaptied of their tenants, 





were made before this resolution was come to. 





10? = 100)17:28 + 20 = °)37-28 = 12-42 
11? = 121 )1728 

143 + 22 = 9/363 = 121 
13* = 169 )1728 


10°22 + 26 = °)36°22 = 12-07 
12* = 144)1728 = 12 True root. 
3rd. Required 2/ of 10-973903078085048. Try 
either 2°1, or 2°2, or 2°3, because we know them 
to be something near the root of 10° Take 2-2. 
22? 4°84 )10°97890/ 2-267 
44 





3 )6°667 


2-222 
2°22 Try 








49284 )10-9739039/ 2°22666 
444 





3 )6-66666 





The facilities and perfect accuracy of the rule 
are here apparent. 


SQUARE ROOTS. 
The extraction of the square root is by this 
method a question of simple division. 


4th. Find square root of 765625. Try 860. 
86:0 )76562°5(890 
860 


21750 





875 True root. 


FORMULA, 
Let 
a = given number 
4 = trial root 
x = true root 


When x” = a. 





1 Nearly 
ten = 2) + 6 (n-1) or 
*(ja-1 quite, 


Craries Hoare, 
Author of “Mensuration made Easy,” &. 








IMPROVEMENT OF 8T. SAVIOUR’S 
SOUTHWARK. 

We are glad to notice that a meeting has beer 
held in the Vestry-room of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, to consider the best means of raising a sum 
of money for the repairs of the church, and to get 
rid of some unsightly introductions which were 
made in the transept at the time of the removal 
of the nave. There are few more interesting ex- 
amples of Gothic architecture remaining in the 
country than the ancient portion of St. Saviour’s, 
which remains. The nave was no less character- 
istic, but, owing to fire and other causes, it had 





fallen into a ruinous condition, Although much 


Note.—The true root and the trial root need | spirit was shown by several individuals who en- 


not necessarily agree ; but when they do, or when | qeayonred to effect the restoration, it was resolved 
the trial root and the first quotient are alike, the | 


that this interesting relic of the past should be 
levelled with the ground, and a new building— 
such a building !—was erected on the site. In the 
transept of the old church, the most abominable 
wooden staircases were erected for the purpose of 
reaching the galleries ; and certainly it is not too 
much to say that we do not remember anything 
to have been erected in late years more monstrous 
or regardless of taste. All this, however, we have 
told our readers more than once. 

It appears that the vestry voted a sum of 370J. 
for repairing, cleaning, and partly repairing the 
church; and, much to their credit, the ehurch- 
wardens thought of removing the staircase just 
mentioned. They also wished to open a window 
at the east end of the church, above the altar- 
screen, in keeping with the other architectural 
features: these alterations would cost about 5002. 
in addition to the sum above mentioned. In order 
to raise this, the churchwardens called upon some 
of the chief inhabitants, and obtained subscrip- 
tions to half the amount. Barclay & Perkine 
subscribed 100 guineas; Messrs. Potts, 500.; 
Messrs. Vickers, 20/.; andsoon. On this a meet- 
ing of the parishioners was called to devise mea- 
sures to make up the balance. 

On this occasion, although those assembled were 
generally in favour of the alterations, one gentle. 





man strongly opposed the resolution. In sub- 


2nd. Find */ of 1728 by trial of 10, 11, and 18, 
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stance, he said,—“ It is all very well for Messrs. | able size, at the west end of Princes-street, the 
Barclay & Perkins, the Messrs. Potts, and the| principal thoroughfare of Edinburgh, where five 
Messrs. Vickers, to subscribe their hundreds, | streets meet. The fountain has been already widely 
fifties, and twenties; but, looking at the aspect of | described. It is of freestone, and hag the base and 
the present meeting, which was to a great extent | general form of an equilateral triangle, its three 
composed of Dissenters, it would appear that the} sides or facades being of similar . The 
Churchmen took no interest whatever in the} height of the erection from the level of the street 
matter. As a Dissenter he hesitated not to say | is nearly 15 feet, and the diameter of the base is 
that he would not subscribe a single penny for the |5 feet. Descending through the building, the 
purpose stated. He simply came there for the| water emerges through an ornamental pipe, of 
purpose of seeing how the voluntary principle | thistle shape, at which pendant ladles are filled 
acted amongst the Churchmen present. The pro-| by human drinkers, thence to a trough for horses, 
ject had entirely failed, He could not, of course, | and finally, at the street level, into another for 
object to a voluntary rate ; but, when he saw those | dogs. Rising some 5 feet above the basement are 
for whom such a rate was raised did not come | pillars with moulded capitals, supporting a square 
forward to support it, while he would not propose | upper structure, faced on each side as an arch, of 
a negative to the vote, he should hold up his hand | which the outer ring is a scroll bearing an inscrip- 
against it.” tion, varied in each case. Above the inscriptions 
Mr. Newson said he also was a Dissenter, but he | the building has various decorations, among which 
took an entirely different view of the matter from | are a shield surrounded by a thistle ornamenta- 
the last speaker, and should be happy to subscribe | tion; Miss Sinclair’s monogram, &c. A moulded 
5l. towards the proposed improvement. The/| pediment, surmounted by a vase, completes the 
motion in favour of the alterations was agreed to, | structure. 
and a committee appointed to call on the prin-| London.—On Monday a free drinking-fountain 
cipal inhabitants, who will, doubtless, make up| was opened for use in the Horseferry-road, West- 
the necessary sum. Whatever is done, should of} minster, at the point of junction of Strutton- 
course be done under good advice. | ground, Great Peter-street, and Greycoat-place. 
| It is let into the wall of the Greycoat Hospital. 
= The fountain is formed of white marble enclosed 
THE STEPHENSON MONUMENT. NEW- in an oval bronze scroll formed of foliage and 
CASTLE. ‘ figures. In the centre a shell is carved in white 
Pe ee eS ‘ eo marble, from which the water flows in a con- 
I rand - oe Philosochical Soci be t Ne - ma tinuous jet. A barometer and thermometer 
A desi u f life wit nociety - svewcastle. register the state of the weather. Above the 
gn for a different sort of pedestal than that | fountain is placed a marble slab with the follow- 
proposed by the sculptor is exhibited. The Gate §-|ing inscription:—*“ This fountain of pure water 
head Observer says,—“ Its history is this :—The | was erected by Robert Stafford for the benefit of 
son of the deceased, Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P. |his friends and fellow-parishioners in West- 
having thrown out the happy suggestion of @| minster, with an earnest desire for their tem- 
terrestrial globe a8 the pedestal, by way of typi- | poral and eternal welfare.”——Spitalfields will 
fying the world-wide extension of the railway | have two fountains. The designs are in course of 
system, the idea has been worked out in a model. | preparation. 
The globe rises out of a substructure, and is sur-|  _4herdeen.—We have had rather an amusing 
mounted by the statue, while, at the four corners, | letter from an Aberdeen correspondent, who sends 
Po on ee for Mr. Lough’s representative | us a copy of the inscription cast upon a fountain 
~ gp are i great merit, certainly, in the | erected there at the cost of Mr. A. Fidler. The 
idea, whatever may become of it; and we confess insgription is as follows :— 
to a strong hankering for an escape from the con- 
ventual and all-but-inevitable four-sided prop of a 
public statue.” The idea, we need scarcely tell our 
excellent contemporary, is not a new one. The 
late Mr. Goldicutt proposed it years ago in the 
competition for the Nelson monument in 'I'rafalgar- . 
square, On a small scale it was exhibited in a Py a 
square in Pimlico, where a statue of the queen sur- for the 
mounted ‘the globe. The effect was not by any Inhabitants of the World.” 
means satisfactory. en 











** Aberdeen Fountain Hall, Ist August, 1859. 


Water springs for man and beast. 
At your service, I am here 

Altho’ six thousand years of age, 
I am caller, clean, and clear. 


The inhabitants of the world are, no doubt, much 
obliged to Mr. Fidler; those of Aberdeen, at 








THE ; DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MOVEMENT. | q graphic instance of the interest which the horses 
Bristol.—The fountain in King-street, St.|of that part of the world take in the drinking- 
Paul’s, is opened to the public. The warm wea-| fountain movement, one at Aberdeen having 


ther has induced its contributor to substitute a | taken it into his head to ran off from his Sunday’s | 





temporary basin in lieu of the polished granite | paddock to the drinking-fountain, a full mile off, 


one, which is being prepared, and will be ready in | where he slaked his thirst at his own trough, and | 


a few weeks. The design may be described as| then quietly returned to his pasture. 

consisting of a semi-circular headed niche, sur- Coventry.—The new drinking-fountain here is 
mounted by a pediment or low-pitched gable. | from the design of Mr. Thomas P 
The arch of the niche, which is formed of red and| and was erected by Mr. Mault. It is 18 feet 
white stone placed alternately, is supported by | 6 inches high, and stands upon three broad steps : 
Pennant piers, with carved capitals, illustrating | it is built of the local red sandstone, triangular on 
various fresh-water plants, and some of the animal | plan, with light-panelled buttresses at the angles, 
life which frequents our fresh-water streams, such | and niches in each of the three sides, having a 
as eels, lizards, frogs, the water-wag-tail, and the | stoup to each, and canopy over, worked and 
kingfisher. At the back of the niche is carved| carved. The whole terminates with a central 
the date, below which is a circular panel of pinnacle, surmounted by an ornamental gas-lamp 
waterlily leaves laid flat, and radiating from a | of copper. The south side niche contains an orna- 
projecting metal waterlily, whence issues the | mental pipe and a metal cup, and below a dog- 
stream. The cornice shows, in its carving, eels | trough, which constantly receives a tlow of water. 
and lizards twining amongst ferns and rushes, | On a brass shield in the niche immediately over 
with a waterlily in full bloom, and a roach spring- | the pipe, is an engraving of the City Arms, and 
ing at a dragon-fly. Crowning the apex of the| the following inscription :—‘ Erected by the 
pediment is a polished red granite shaft, with a| Coventry United Temperance and Band of Hope 
carved capital, terminated in a pyramidical cap- | Association, 1859.” 

ping finished with the leaves of the bull-rush. Norwich.—The tirst drinking-fountain erected 
The fountain will cost about 40/. when completed. | in this city is situated against the end of the 
The carver is Mr. Wm. White; the architect, | Guildhall, facing the market-place, and is a tasteful 
Mr. E. Godwin. structure (although a little too much like a 





Edinburgh.—The Sinclair Fountain has at} chimney-piece), of Gothic character. Mr. James | 


length been opened to the public, after having | S. Benest was the architect. This fountain was 
been delayed for more than a year, one of the | erected by private subscription, the basin and 
causes of delay being an action at law to prevent | tablet being presented by Mr. C. P. Melly, of 
this great boon being put up at all. Miss Catherine Liverpool. It is supplied by the Waterworks 
Sinclair, the donor of the fountain, at the time Company with excellent water. The overflow 
named, lodged 1007. in the bank as an instalment | runs into the trough below, and forms a drinking- 
for this purpose, and intimated that any further| place for dogs. The basin and tablet are of 
sum that was required would be paid by her, and| polished Aberdeen granite, the other portions of 
in consequence of this liberal gift, the late Lord| Ancaster stone, a band of polished slate being 


least, especially are so. Our correspondent gives | 


period had elapsed to allow the excitement created 
by the novelty to subside. 

Before long we shall engrave a selection of 
executed designs. 





COMPETITIONS, 

Coventry School of Art——The committee have 
appointed Mr. James Murray as their architect. 
The premium of 107. was awarded to Mr. Wilson, 
of Alfreton, near Derby. Twenty-two designs 
were sent in. 

Stoke Church.—In a limited competition for 
the restoration and extension of the parish church 
of Stoke, near Coventry, Mr. Murray’s design was 
selected. 

Stoke Newington.—The designs of Mr. Wm. 
Smith, of Upper-street, Islington, have been 
selected for the erection of schools and preaching 
station at Albert Town, Stoke Newington, in con- 
nection with Hare-court Chapel, Canonbury. 





SOMERSET ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
THe twelfth annual meeting of this society was 
held on the 29th ult. at Glastonbury. There was 
a temporary museum exhibited in the town-hall. 
The report of the committee was read and 
adopted, and Mr. W. A. Sanford then read a paper 
“On the Natural History of the Museum.” 
Another on the word “ Pig,” by Mr. H. N. Sealey, 
was read by the Rev. F. Warre ; in course of which 
it was remarked that in the Saxon language the 
name for a girl was “ Piga,” and its diminutive 
Pigsney was thus explained in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary :—Pigsney from “ Piga” (Saxon), a girl; 
a word of endearment to a girl.* Bay’s English 
and Latin Dictionary also gave “ Piga,” to bea 
“maid, maiden, girl, lass.” Several quotations 
were then made from the Danish New Testament, 
showing that the word “ maid” was represented 
by “ Pigen.” Oldmixon, a native of Bridgwater, 
in his “ History of England,” published in 1730, 
noticed the “ Pig Cross” and the “ High Cross” 
in his account of the siege of Bridgwater by the 
Parliamentary forces, A.D. 1645 ; and Monmouth’s 
rebellion, in 1685. The “ High Cross” stood on 
the Cornhill, and was pulled down about fifty 
years ago: the “ Pig Cross” stood at no great 
distance from it, and not far from the parish 
church, which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; 
and nothing was more probable than that the 
cross should be dedicated to the same saint, and 
| distinguished from the other cross by the name of 
| the “ Pig Cross ;” or, as he presumed, the “ Lady 
| Cross.” If we associated with the cross the 
| Blessed Virgin Mary, all incongruity vanished ; 
the “ Pig Cross” became the “ Lady’s Cross; ” 
“Pig’s Hill” and “Pig’s Ditch” became the 
|“ Lady’s Farm” or “ field,” the revenue having 
been applied to the maintenance of the “ Lady’s” 
chapel, or of the priest who officiated. The sign 
of the “ Pig and Whistle,” threw much light on 
[the meaning of “pig,” when associated with 
sacred subjects: if we consider “pig ” as the maid 
jor the Virgin Mary, and “Whistle” as a cor- 
! ruption of “‘ Wassail,” from the Saxon Washel 








ratt, architect, { (Johnson), “ Your health ’—the salutation,—then 


the “ Pig and Whistle” becomes the “ Virgin and 
| Salutation.” 
[In respect to the “ Pig and Whistle,” we may 
|here parenthetically remark that the wassail 
| bowl may have been anciently called the wassail 
| pig; because to this day bowls, cups, and other 
| vessels of crockery are commonly called “pigs” in 
'the old English of Scotland. As for the Pig 
| Cross, the Pig’s Ditch, &c. a leas reeondite etymo- 
| logy than that converting the pig into a lady 
might lead one to suggest that at the Pig Cross a 
| pig market may at one time have been held, and 
| that in Pig’s Ditch the swine may have heretofore 
| loved to “ wallow in the mire.” “ Please the pigs” 
jis believed to have once been “ Please the Pyx.” 
| Cast-iron “pigs” originated, we believe, in no~ 
| thing more mysterious than the mode of running 
| the metal into hollows branching from a trunk, the 
‘branches being figuratively called the pigs and 
| the trunk the sow. | 
A paper on the reputed discovery of King 
| Arthur’s remains at Glastonbury, in 1170, was 
read by the Rev. W. A. Jones; and this was fol- 
lowed by one on the history of St. John’s Priory, 
| Wells, by Mr. T. Steel. 
| The party then adjourned to the celebrated 
Abbey ruins of Glastonbury, where Mr. Baxter 
interpreted, and to the abbot’s kitchen, with the 
Rev. F. Warre. The Abbey barn was next visited, 
and sheltered the party from the rain. 


Murray proposed that it should be called the| inserted to receive the bowls of the drinking-| 1m the evening several other papers were read, 


“Sinclair Fountain.” The site selected for the foun- | ladles. The number of drinkers in one day was 








* “ Peggy” is a common name of females in Scotland; 


tain is an irregular triangular space of consider- | 1163, the numbers being taken after a sufficient ! put it is ~—F specially as a diminutive of Margaret. 
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OUR STREET LAMPS. 


out any particular attention, although, if persons | 
of educated taste had some of these objects put 
before them for the first time, they would be 
surprised at their deformity, and wonder how 
such things could have been so long tolerated. 
Amongst the most conspicuous objects in the 
streets of the metropolis are the thousands of 
lamp-posts which line the highways, and are dis- 
tinctly in view during both night and day. A 
glance at one of these, which may be taken as a 
type of the majority, shows that it has been con- 
structed without attention to any principle of 
design : it is neither beautiful in form nor symme- 
trical in its proportions : it isa matter which might | 
have been planned, as no doubt it was, by some | 
ordinary mechanic, who had no knowledge of, or 
feeling for, art; and yet, for more than half a| 
century, since gas put out oil, the same form, | 
with scarcely a shade of change, has continued to | 
be manufactured in thousands, not only for the 
use of the metropolis, but also for the provincial 
towns: the same description of lamp is reared on | 
the same pattern of pole in remote villages, in 
the railway stations, and in British possessions | 
abroad. The shape of the street lamp is as strictly 
adhered to as if it were a matter of caste in| 
India. 
where the skill of the architect has been called in | 
to devise the form of the gas-lamps, the improve- | 
ment has been great. The chief lights at Buck- | 


ingham Palace have a handsome appearance, so | 8treet, London. 


have those within the railing of the British 
Museum; and at the Houses of Parliament the 
lamps are of artistic design, and in harmony with 
the architecture. Some will say—* What can you 
do with a lamp-post ?” An inspection of some of 
those to which we have referred will of itself show 
that elegance can be imported to what are gene- 
rally considered matter-of-fact objects. 

In the design for lamps for shops, publichouses, 
and other places of business, great expense is in- 





The Art of our Sireet Lamps! 


cleared, and the ground brought to nearly its 
proper level. After September, the first course of 
rough pavement is to be laid, and the sewerage is 
to be commenced, as also the railing, forming the 
boundary of the wine depdt, alongside the 
boulevart. This new roadway will throw to view 
the Church of Saint Nicholas-du-Chardonnet in 
the same way as the Boulevart de Sebastopol dis- 
neteee the Church of Saint Leu. In the 
demolition of the adjacent houses, a very interest- 
ing discovery has been made of the ancient Car- 
melite Church, which since the revolution has not 
been used for any religious purposes. Built at 
the close of the fourteenth century, it served as a 
chapel or convent of those monks whose name it 
bears. In it were to be seen the tombs of Mar- 
garet of Burgundy, daughter of John the Fear- 
less; Corroyet, one of the best historians of 
Paris; Oronce Finé and Sebastian Truchet, 
celebrated learned men. 

The balustrade which surmounts the tower of 
St. Germain ]’Auxerrois, has just been adorned 
with eight seulptured pinnacles. 

The Marché du Temple is to be reconstructed 
upon the same plan as the Halles Centrales. 

A portion of the Quai Jemmapes has lately been 
literally encumbered with numerous cases con- 

‘taining an entire staircase in Carrara marble, 
destined, it is said, for some princely mansion in 
| Russia. The carvings appear to be of great rich- 
ness, and this beautiful work does credit to the 
' firm of Dupuis and Parfoury, whose workshops it 
, has just quitted. 
| Last month the Duke of Padua, Minister 
of the Interior, accompanied by M. Corneau, 
Secretary-General ; M. Muttédo, chef du cabinet ; 
——— and M. F. Normand, chief officer of the general 
' charitable institutions at the central administra- 








| There is a remarkable instance of the waste of tion, visited the model-houses erected on the 
THINGS constantly before our eyes become so | materials and of want of taste at King’s-cross, on | Boulevart Mazas, for the accommodation of work- 
familiar that we are liable to pass them by with- | the spot where the statue of George IV. formerly | men and small families. These houses, sixteen in 


In connection with our public buildings, |. 





curred and attempts are made to hit upon matters | traversing diagonally the fifth and sixth arron- 


attractive and novel, and it is instructive to 
examine such works carefully. Some are monstrous 
both in size and shape : forms without harmony or 
meaning are planted together: Chinese taste is 


blended with caricatured Grecian details, in a | the landed properties and houses necessary to be 
manner which shows a lamentable want of artistic | purchased for the partial execution of the project, 
training, both on the part of manufacturers and |—one of considerable interest in the improve- 


customers. 


We have lately noticed some specimens of this métre in length, and is to be continued in the 
kind of work, which are more creditable. Colour, | same direction throughout. 


glass, gilding, and a better description of orna- 
ment, have been brought into use. There is, how- 
ever, still a wide field for improvement, which will 
be yet more evident when shopkeepers begin to 
consider that the details of their shops are matters 
of consequence, which require to be made harmo- 
nious and beautiful, and that this can be best done 
by calling in skilful advice. 





stood. The lamp-post consists of a basement of | number, which have been built upon lands form- 
no right shape: above this is the shaft ofa pillar, | ing a portion of the private property of the 
in what style of architecture it is not easy to say: Emperor, are to be his donation to the Imperial 
above is a shapeless block, surmounted by a duke’s | Asylum at Vincennes. The Emperor, to whom 
coronet, surrounded by singular branches: above the generous initiative is due of the creation of 
is a large lamp of the ordinary shape. The © >t | convalescent asylums for the working classes, has 
seems to be unfortunate in the taste which is .is- been the first benefactor, and gives 10,720 square 
played, and this is the more to be regretted \.hen métres of land. The minister was received by 
we consider that it is such a frequented one. _M. Domergue, director of the Imperial Asylum at 

It is said that they do things better in France.| Vincennes, and M. Godebeuf, architect of the 
If, however, we may judge from some examples, Minister of the Interior, who is to prepare the 
which have been put up in Holborn and elsewhere, | plans and direct the works. The houses, of a good 
it would be difficult to say whether these works | external appearance, are built on cellars, and con- 
or some of our own are the more objectionable. _| sist of a ground-floor and five stories: they pre- 
| sent a frontage of nearly 300 métres. There are 
311 lodgings, 36 shops with back parlours, and 
| 16 porters’ lodges, or loges de concierge, which 
| will accommodate 363 families, or in all a popula- 





RIO DE JANEIRO OPERA-HOUSE 
COMPETITION. 


THE great Brasilian competition for the new | 
Opera-house at Rio de Janeiro, which caused, some | 
excitement amongst architects at the time it was 
advertised, has just been decided; and we are 
pleased to see the names of English architects 
taking a high premium. There were twenty-five | 
competitors, and the premiums, we are informed, | 
have been awarded as follows :— 

First premium (value 2,250/.), to Gustavo 
Waehneldt, Rio de Janeiro. 

Second premium (value 900/.),to Messrs. W. J. | 
Green and Louis De Ville, 36, Great Ormond- 


Third premium (value 450/.), to Samuel Sioan, 
Philadelphia. 

The design to which the first premium was 
awarded is about to be executed. 





WORKS IN PARIS. 
It is well known that a large street, twenty 


métres wide, is to be opened, starting from the 
Rue du Temple, near its outlet on the Boulevarts, 


dissements, and abutting at the Church of Saint 
Eustache, at the junction of the Rues Mont- 
martre and Montorgueil. At the mairie of the 
| fifth arrondissement, a plan has been posted up of 


|ments of Paris. This new street is to be a kilo- 
It will cause the 
suppression of the several small streets in its way 
near the Marché Saint Martin, where a vast 
carréfour, or open space, is to be left. 

The works commenced for the formation of a 
new boulevart, that of Saint Germain, are in 
active progress from the Place Maubert as far as 
the Quai Saint Bernard, at the angle of the 
wine-stores. The thoroughfare is completely 











| the town. 
| a small antechamber, a kitchen, a sitting or dining 
| room, and one or two bedrooms. 
is all laid out in bedrooms for bachelors. 


tion of 1,200 or 1,300 persons. The apartments, 
which vary much both in size and importance, 


/are for employés, persons of small independent 


means, foremen of workshops, workmen, &c. Air 
and light penetrate freely into all the rooms, 
closets, and staircases. Every house is lighted with 
gas, and furnished with a supply of water from 
The apartments consist in general of , 


The fifth story 
These 
lodgings are all to be let at very moderate 
prices, according to a tariff fixed by the ad- 
ministration. This group of new buildings forms 
altogether a new quarter between the Rues 
de Reuilly and de Charenton, and was run up 
with remarkable rapidity, having been commenced 
July 15, 1858, and being now terminated. M. 
Lelubez was the general contractor: the works 
were superintended by clerks of works under the 
control of the Prefect of the Seine. The results 
thus obtained have been very satisfactory; and 
these houses can be considered as specimens of 
habitations for the working classes. ‘The minister 
visited in detail two of the houses, and testified 
his satisfaction to the architect. 





DESIGN FOR THE PROPOSED NEW 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 

DEstRING to place fully before our readers Mr. 
Scott’s amended design for the proposed Foreign 
Office, we give, as promised, a further illustration 
of it. Our engraving represents, on a larger 
scale than that of the Park front already pub- 
lished, the central part, in the quadrangle, which 
forms the entrance. The position will be seen on 
the plan.* 





* Page 536, ante. 
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THE HOSPITAL AT NETLEY. 


ConstDERABLE progress has been made with 
this building, which it is computed will swallow up 
80,000,000 of bricks, and between 2,000,000 and 
8,000,000 cubic feet of stone. The Times has 
recently given an account of the buildings, and 

ints to the mistakes which have been made as 

plan and site. If our contemporary had backed 
ie our statements in these respects made before 
the building was commenced, we might possibly 
have obtained even greater alterations than were 
made, and have saved the country a great scandal. 
Every word that we wrote has been justified. The 
writer says:—“The die is now, however, effec- 
os cast, for upwards of 200,000/. are already 
spent, 


and the building is half finished. The | 


country must therefore make the best of a bad 
bargain, give 200,000/. or 300,000/. more to com- 
lete the edifice, and rely on the rather feeble 
that the authorities will be wiser next time.” 

A poor consolation this! 








HAVE WE A NATIONAL STYLE OF 
ARCHITECTURE ? 


Lorp PatMersTon said the other day, that we 
could not call the Gothic style of architecture 
national, for it was of foreign growth and foreign 
introduction, and this has led some to ask the 
question,—Have we, then, any national style of 
architecture ? 

In order to come to a fair understanding of this 
matter, let us glance back to the origin of that 
style of which the Prime Minister has spoken 
with so much contempt, but of which we have so 
many glorious examples in this country. 

The transition from the ponderous grandeur of 
the Egyptian temples to the grace of those of the 
Grecian period, and again to the famous buildings 
of Rome, was gradual, but a characteristic difference 
can be distinctly seen. The early Greek buildings, in 
proportions and form, bear resemblance to those of 
a late Egyptian date. As time rolled on, Grecian 
architecture increased in grace and beauty. The 
Romans borrowed from the Greeks, but the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the former people are shown 
in the varied proportions and increased skill in 
construction. The general introduction of the 
arch gave Roman architecture a greater difforonce 
in aspect as compared with the Greek, than Greek 
architecture has as compared with Egyptian. 

The so-called Saxon architecture, in various 
districts of Europe, is a more or less debased copy 
of the Roman style, decorated and proportioned 
according to the artistic ability, materials at hand, 
skill, and taste of the various people. 

An examination of the few remains of Saxon 
architecture which now exist in Great Britain, or 
of which we have record, shows that the Roman 
architecture was incorporated with features of a 
Scandinavian character, and embellished with de- 
tails which cannot be found in that architecture 
which had an Egyptian source. This style of archi- 
tecture continued to be used in churches, palaces, 
and other buildings in England, in greater or less 
perfection, for about 600 years. But although this 
had peculiarities not found in the architecture of 
other countries, we cannot claim it as an original 
national style: it was, notwithstanding, for all 
that time, the architecture in use in these islands. 

When the Normans invaded England, the con- 

uerors introduced a more purely Romanesque 
Sooigtion of architecture, and larger and better 
built structures were erected. This style did not 
continue for more than 130 years, when, by a 
sudden transition, the Early Pointed or Early 
— architecture came into use. 
is style of architecture was a natural growth 
from the Byzantine, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman 
styles, and yet displayed as much diiference as 
there is between the buildings of the Romans and 
the Greeks. This style of architecture and its 
developments may be said to have continued in 
use in England, in various forms, until the six- 
teenth century, about 350 years. 

During the reigns of Henry VIII. and Queen 
Elizabeth, the last lingering traces of the Gothic 
disappeared. Circular and square forms began to 


take the place of the Pointed, and the Italian | 


style, in a debased form it must be admitted, 
came into fashion, and continued in use from 
1509 to about 1620, something more than a 
century. 

About 1620, a more pure Italian style came into 
use, and was continued, with various degrees of 
success, until the reign of George III. about 
1775. If we put this period at 155 years, we 
shall have the architectural phases in England as 
follows :— 

Roman, more than 400 years. 





Anglo-Saxon, in a great measure founded on 
the Roman style, 600 years. 

Anglo-Norman architecture 
Roman, 150 years. 

The varieties of the so-called Gothic, 350 years. 

The Elizabethan, a revival of the Roman, 100 
years. 

A more pure Italian style (an adaptation of 
Roman tower), say 155 years. 

From these figures it appears that since the 
time of the Roman invasion, architecture in 
England has, in its general form and detail, been 
of a Roman character during 1,400 years; 
whereas, the varieties of the Gothic continued in 
use only for about 350 years. During this period 
| Gothic art in this country rose suddenly, and 
| gradually fell. 
| Considering that up to a period in the reign 
of George III. a Romanesque style of building 


founded on the 





| prevailed, for more than four times the number of | 
| On behalf of plaintiff evidence was given by Mr. 


years during which the Gothic was in use, it must 
| be admitted that so far as regards the length of 
| time, the Romanesque has the greatest claim to a 
national character. 

Notwithstanding the affinity which exists be- 
| tween Egyptian, Greek, and Roman architecture, 
, they stand clearly and distinctly forward as 
‘marked and separate styles of architecture. 
| They are each in their way as different from 
the other as they are from the Gothic and 
| Moorish architecture, and each, notwithstanding 
; the resemblance just referred to, is undoubtedly 
| a national style of architecture. Admitting this, 
| it becomes a question which style of architecture 
; which has been used in England up to the 
present day can, from its distinct features from 
that of other nations, be called national. It 
cannot be shown that Gothic architecture was 
originated in this country, or even that any of 
the varieties can clearly be shown to have origin- 
ated with us. The best authorities agree that it 
rose at nearly the same time throughout the 
northern countries of Europe—earliest, perhaps, 
in Germany. 

In examining the great cathedrals, the churches, 
and domestic buildings erected during the Gothic 
period in England, and comparing them with 
structures of a similar date in France, Belgium, 
and Germany, it can scarcely be shown, although 
there are marked peculiarities, that the Gothic 
architecture of England can lay claim to a na- 
tional character. The Gothic buildings of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, have characteristics 
which can soon be recognized by the practised 
eye; but can it be said that the Gothic buildings 
of France are national, or can Germany or Eng- 
land claim the style expressly as its own ? 

Elizabethan architecture, and its corresponding 
fittings, which remained in use little more than a 
century, can scarcely be called the erchitecture of 
England. For about the same time a Roman or 
Italian taste was introduced throughout the 
countries referred to, which like the Gothic was 
varied according to the peculiarities of each 
people. Can we, therefore, claim for ourselves 
the Elizabethan style as national, which, under 
different names, but with little other difference, 
was in use about the same period throughout a 
large portion of Europe. Can the Italian archi- 
tecture (beautiful as it is), introduced by Inigo 
Jones and others, be considered to be the national 
architecture of England ? 


of architecture have been revived. 


however admirable in both design and execu. 
tion, will not be viewed in future ages as British 
architecture. The most important public build- 
ings which have been put up in the metropolis and 
provinces, are some in the Gothic style; others in 
the various styles called Greek, Koman, Italian, 
or Elizabethan. They pretend merely to be the 
adaptation of other works to peculiar circum- 
stances. 

Notwithstanding the general lack of originality, 
no doubt, a century or two hence, it will be as easy 
to recognize the architecture of Queen Victoria’s 
reign as it is now to distinguish that of Queen 
Elizabeth, William III. and other reigns. The 
reign of Queen Victoria, we hope, will not be 
ended for long years to come, and who can say 











binations : 





what changes may be made in that time. We) 
notice the advance of artistic education and taste. |The Western Union Telegraph Company, it says, 
We see different materials brought into new com- | have purchased ten miles of the Atlantic telegraph 
palaces of glass have risen, which | cable, at 250 dollars per mile, to lay across rivers 
are magical in effect; the large dome of the new | and bays. 
reading-room at the British Museum ; the daring | sippi, at St. Louis, 2,700 feet. This worked well 
exhibited in some of the commercial buildings in | at first, but was a total failure at the end of 
our great cities, all hold out a hope that a national | twenty days. 
style may rise up which may be claimed, and to shore, so as to see every inch of it; but no de- 
handed to the generations yet to come, as the | fect was visible. 


architecture of England. Is it too much to 
hope for this in a country which has produced 
Shakspeare and Milton, amongst the poets; 
Newton amongst the philosophers; Watt and 
Stephenson amongst the engineers; Flaxman 
amongst the modern sculptors; Reynolds and 
Turner amongst the painters? Who can say how 
soon the Shakspeare or the Newton of architecture 
may arise ? 





LAW NOTES IN IRELAND. 


Collum v. McClelland. — Plaintiff owned two 
houses in Enniskillen, one occupied by the National 
Banking Company, and which that body found it 
desirable to rebuild. Defendant became con- 
tractor for that purpose, and the action was 
brought for his alleged neglect in not sufficiently 
shoring plaintiff’s house during the progress of 
the work, and thereby causing damage to same. 


Creaden, a local builder, that previous to com- 
mencement of the work, plaintiffs house and re- 
turn were perfect ; but subsequently, that the hal} 
door would not open, floors had lost their level, 
eracks in the wall became numerous, and he 
attributed the cause to the way the underpinning 
was done, only half-brick party wall carried up 
interiorly, and at top increased to 14 inches, &c. ; 
but on cross-examination he admitted that the 
two houses were originally built by a man 
notorious for using bad materials, that the bridg- 
ing of plaintiff’s house was done as well as possible 
during the pe-building. Mr. Wilkinson, late 
architect to fhe Poor-Law Commissioners, testified 
that the underpinning was defective, being only 
one-half under party wall; would not swear that 
some of the cracks were not old. For the defence 
it was alleged that the old bank was in a dan- 
gerous and ruinous state, and its re-building in- 
dispensable for public safety, that the plaintiff’s 
house, erected at the same time of bad materials, 
was similar; that the cracks were caused by the 
insecure manner in which the new return was 
built on the old wall, and not by the re-erection of 
the bank ; further, that the plaintiff, being solicitor 
to the bank, and having inspected the plans and 
specifications previous to drawing the contract 
deed, was fully aware of what was going to be 
done. Mr. R. Gray, the architect, deposed that 
the underpinning was done with the greatest care, 
in portions of 2 feet at a time, with stones, flags, 
and Roman cement; specified underpinning, but 
not how; did not know if it went the whole way 
under the wall. Mr. D. Gresham never saw more 
care taken in laying a foundation. If the bank 
had not been taken down, it might have fallen 
down, and taken plaintiff’s house with it. Several 
other professional gentlemen deposed in favour of 
defendant’s precaution in the workmanlike pro- 
secution of the work.—Verdict for plaintiff, 1252. 
damages, and costs; allowing that on the fourth 
count, the 5/7. lodged in court was sufficient. 

Nagle y. Dalzeil.—Piaintiff is an architect in 
Limerick ; defendant, his client, and a farmer, 
for whom he superintended certain works, and 
paid 31/7. for timber for his use, which defendant 
subsequently refused to pay.—Verdict for full 
amount and costs. 

Healey v. Allan Pollock.—Action for 3271. 
odd, for work and labour, and materials furnished. 
Plaintiff is a builder, and defendant a Scotch gen- 


Since those days, the Gothic and Tudor styles | tleman and extensive landed proprietor. Defendant 
Noble build- | pleaded that the plaintiff was only entitled to 
ings of great beauty have risen uy, which, | 173/. 8s. and that this had been paid.—Verdict 


for defendant. 





ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 

Mr. Sawarp has forwarded to the newspapers 
a report from Mr. Webb, who is said to be an engi- 
neer of experience, on the present state of the 
Atlantic cable. He comes to much the same con- 
clusion as was long since announced, that a serious 
fault exists at about 263 statute miles from Valen- 
tia; that if this fault could be removed, and also 
the one at Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, it is pro- 
bable that the cable could again be rendered 
available for signalling. An American paper—the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer—publishes some rather 
curious details as to the use made, or attempted 
to be made, of a portion of the Atlantic cable. 


The first laid was across the Missis- 


It was then underrun from shore 
Another 2,700 feet were laid, 
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which worked two days only and failed also ; yet 
there is no defect visible externally. Still another 
was laid, which has now worked well for six days. 
About thirty submarine cables, however, have 
been lost there by snags, anchors, &c. As to the 
supposed cause or causes of these failures of the 
Atlantic cable, the writer says: “It would not be 
surprising to find the great cable [strained and | 
parted in 10,000 places, or drawn so unevenly fine 
as to be melted by the first current of electricity 
passing through it. It is far more probable, how- 


ever, that the sky electricity has perforated the | 
isolating gutta percha, by flying off to the water, | 
Is not this the | 


when overcharged, in a storm. 
trouble with the Atlantic cable in the ocean as 
well as in the river; and, if so, is it not confined 
to a small section of a mile or so of the ends of 
the cable?” A mechanic named Richards, em- 
ployed at Woolwich dockyard, is said to have 
invented a hopeful apparatus for paying out tele- 
graphic cables without straining. Does not the 
radical fault, however, as regards straining consist 
in the fact that submarine telegraphic cables are 
so made that the main strain falls on the straight 
conducting wire, while the twisted enveloping 
wires can yield to the strain by untwisting ? Had 


the conducting wires been twisted round a core, | 
as we suggested, while the enveloping wires per- | 
haps were straightly laid, the conducting wires | 


would have really been protected to a great 
extent from injury by strain; but as it is, they 
are liable and likely to be either parted here and | 
there or unduly drawn out. The following re- 
marks from the paper just alluded to seem really 
to indicate that this must be the case. “ In 
cutting the cable, however well the end of the 
eable is secured by binding before it is cut, the, 
iron wire almost immediately protrudes 1-16th of 
an inch beyond the conducting wire; and, if a 
single foot is cut off, each end will do the same, | 
making the conducting wire appear to draw in 
that amount. This is no doubt caused by the 
imperceptible untwisting of the cable, which | 
lengthens the outer wire wound spirally round | 
the conducting wire.” | 

Messrs. Newall & Co. are said to have success- 
fully laid the submarine cable which establishes | 
telegraphic communication between Constanti- | 
nople and Smyrna. | 

A submarine cable has been laid from Point of | 


to an instance of this kind, says,—‘ The needles 
instead of being obedient to the ordinary mag- 
netic current, were violently agitated and de- 
flected, the result being that the telegraphic 
clerks could only decipher a word or two of a 
sentence, leaving the information incomplete, 
consequently valueless. These phenomena occurred 
in connection with the wires of both the Electric 
and the Magnetic Telegraph Companies, and were 
not merely local in their manifestation, but in- 
terfered with messages from London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and more distant places. So great 
a disturbance of the electric currents has not been 
known for many years, scarcely since the invention 
of electrical telegraphing.” Such disturbances, 
though very usual in America, have not hitherto 
, been much felt in this country. 


| 
| 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

|  Swzindon—New school buildings have been 
commenced at Purton, to accommodate 250 chil- 
dren. They comprise a mixed school for boys and 
girls, with class-room, a school-room for infants, 
and a residence for the master. The buildings 
are to be constructed of the local rag stone, with 
Bath stone dressings;—the school-rooms, with 
open timber roofs, and the walls lined throughout 
with ashlar. Mr. Edward W. Mantell, of Swin- 
don, is the architect, and Messrs. Gray & Titmarsh, 


' the contractors for the work. 


Stone.—The corner-stone of new schools has 
been laid in the village of Oulton. The schools, 
which will probably cost about 500/. will be erected 
partly by subscriptions and partly by a grant from 
the Committee of Council on Education. The 
building will be erected from designs by Messrs. 
H. Ward & Son, of Hanley ; the execution of the 


_ work being entrusted to Mr. John Turner, builder, 


Stone. The principal room will be 40 feet by 
18 feet, in addition to which there will be a class- 


; room, which may be used also as a vestry. The 


building will be of brick with stone dressings, 
covered with ornamental tiles, with an open tim- 
bered roof in the interior. There will be an open 
porch at the front with a bell turret. It is con- 
templated to have the building licensed for the 
celebration of divine worship. 

Prestwich—As a memorial to the late Coun- 
tess of Wilton, a Sunday school is to be ereeted 


Ayr, Isle of Man, to St. Bees Head, on the coast | in connection with St. Margaret’s Church, Rooden- 
of Cumberland. The cable, which was made by | lane, and a memorial window put up in the parish 
Messrs. Glass, Elliott, & Co. has a coating of| church. Up to the present time the amount sub- 
hemp, saturated with pitch, outside the iron scribed for the objects named, in various sums 
covering, to protect the latter from rapid oxyda- | ranging from fifty guineas to one penny, is nearly 
tion. This process is a patented invention of | 900/. Messrs. Travis & Mangnall are the archi- | 
Messrs. L. Clark, Braithwaite, & Preece. The} tects who have made the plans for the school, | 
lines of the Isle of Man Telegraph Company are | which is to be of stone, in the Decorated style. In 
placed in connection with those of the Electric | the building there will be two school-rooms, one 


per annum. The receipts would average 12s. per 
day. He had no doubt but that they would be a 
paying concern, and supposing they did not pay 
one farthing, the present amount of rateable pro- 
perty was 32,0007. The proportion would be 1d. 
in the pound. It was moved “That the income 
derived from baths and washhouses would not pay 
either interest or redemption, and recommend 
that the town council take no further steps in the 
matter for three years.” An amendment was 
proposed, “That the council be empowered to 
proceed with the erection forthwith, and that a 
swimming-bath be included, the total cost not to 
exceed 2,500/.” The original motion was carried, 

Sunderland.—The Monkwearmouth police have 
had premises erected at the corner of Barclay- 
street, lately occupied by the Savings Bank. The 
new station comprises, on the ground-floor, a 
charge-room, private office, and three cells for 
prisoners. Below the ground-floor are two cellar- 
kitchens, behind which a boiler is placed, from 
which iron pipes are laid through the cells to heat 
}them in winter. The rooms on the upper floor 
are fitted up as a dwelling-house for the inspector 
and two other members of the force. 

South Shields——The foundation-stone of the 
new building of the South Shields Literary, 
Scientific, and Mechanical Institution, in German- 
street, at the corner of Fowler-street, has been 
laid by Mr. R. Ingham, M.P. for the borough. The 
ceremony excited great interest in the town, and 
in the afternoon the shops were closed, and South 
Shields made holiday. The building will occupy 


| a site of 800 square yards, The ground-floor, says 


the local Gazette, is approached from the street in 
the principal front by a short flight of polished 
stone steps leading through a double entrance into 
an outer vestibule, 14 feet by 10 feet, communi- 
cating with an inner vestibule, 26 feet by 14 feet, 
on the right and left sides of which are doors lead- 
ing to the news-room and a library, each 40 feet 
by 32 feet. At the end of the inner vestibule is 
the main staircase, on the right and left of which 
are two short corridors, one leading into a reading- 
room, 29 feet by 18 feet, and the other into a 
room 30 feet by 18 feet, intended to be used as a 
school for instruction in geometrical and landscape 
drawing. The first floor is approached by a stair- 
case 20 feet wide, the first flight of which will be 
8 feet wide, ascending to a landing 20 feet by 
6 feet; and from this landing on the right and 
left two flights of stairs, each 5 feet wide, ascend 
to the first floor, terminating upon a broad land- 
ing ; from which you enter through two doorways, 
each 6 feet wide, into a large hall, 80 feet in 
length by 40 feet in width, and 35 feet in height, 
having at one end a platform elevated 3 feet, and 
at the opposite end a gallery elevated 12 feet 
above the floor of the hall, and supported upon 








and International Telegraph Company, and con-| for boys and the other for girls, and each apart- 
sequently are in communication with England, | ment will be 35 feet long by 26 feet wide. The | 
Scotland, and the Continent. There are two! estimated cost of the schools is 550/. 
stations on the island, namely, at Ramsay and | 
Douglas. SEE EEO 
At the half-yearly meeting of the Submarine | PROVINCIAL NEWS.* 
Telegraph Company, the report stated that the} Great Horton ( Yorkshire).—The Wesleyans of | 
Boulogne cable was laid, which was the strongest Great Horton have commenced the erection of 
and most perfect that had hitherto been manu-! epmmodious new schools on a piece of land in| 
factured, and that the company possessed ten | Paternoster-row, Great Horton, the foundation- | 
efficient conducting wires for telegraphic purposes | stone having been laid by Mr.. Thomas Farmer, of | 
between England and France, besides six to | Arthington Hall. The schools are designed to 
Belgium and five to Hanover, Denmark, and the | accommodate 500 scholars, and comprise an infant 
north of Europe. A cable would also shortly be | school for both sexes under seven years of age, a 
laid by the company between the Channel Islands | mixed school for children above that age, with a/| 
and the French coast. A dividend of 7 per cent. | sewing department for girls, and a mixed-class 








was declared, and 10 per cent. of the net revenue | 
was appropriated to the reserved fund. 


At the first meeting of the London District | 


room. The schools, which are in the Italian 
style of architecture, will be one story high. The 
estimated cost of their erection is 2,500/. in- 


Telegraph Company it was stated that the paid-| cluding a detached residence for the master. Of 


np capital of 10,740/. is more than sufficient to 
meet all the liabilities for contracts, &c. and that 
an agreement for interchange of traffic has been 
concluded with the British and Irish Magnetic 
Company, at whose new establishment in Thread- 
needle-street will be the chief station of the Lon- 
fon District Company. Sites have also been 
secured for three other principal stations. The 
eighty-nine sub-district stations will be taken as 
the works progress, and it is expected that the 
whole will be ready for opening by the commence- 
ment of next year. It was also mentioned that 
the number of applications for employment 
from highly respectable and well-educated young 
women had both astonished and grieved the 
directors, the maximum emolument being only 
10s. a week. 

The telegraphs in this country appear to have 
been very unusually and generally disturbed by 
the prevalent electricity of the atmosphere of 
late. The deflections of needles have been strong 
and erratic. The Manchester Courier, in allusion 








this sum 1,007/. have been raised by subscriptions, 
and the promoters expect 1,050/. from Govern- 
ment. The architect is Mr. Jackson, of Bradford. 

Doncaster.—In consequence of frequent deaths 
from bathing in the river Don, the inhabitants 
have had a public meeting, at which the corpora- 
tion were memorialized on the subject, and re- 


ornamental iron columns. The body of the hall 
will contain 600 sittings, the platform, 100, and 


| the gallery, 200. The access to the gallery of the 


hall will be by a staircase 6 feet wide, ascending 
from the landing of the main staircase ; and at the 
top of this staircase, on the left opposite to the 
gallery door, will be a door leading into a large 
room, 80 feet by 15 feet, running the entire length 
of the building above the class-rooms and staircase. 
This room is intended for a museum and lecture- 
room. ‘The building will be in the Italian style, 
with red brick front and fire-brick pilasters, 
moulded stone base and string courses, rock-faced 
groins and arches, with moulded tracery, label 
moulds and key stones. The double entrance is 
placed in the centre of the building. The building 
will finish at the height of 55 feet, with a fire-brick 
frieze and corbelling, surmounted with a projecting 
stone cornice and blocking course. The total 
length of the front will be 83 feet, which will be 
enclosed with ornamental palisading upon a dwarf 
wall. The architect is Mr. John Wardle, jun. of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and the contractor for the 
building, Mr. Joseph Wright, builder, South 
Shields. 

Peebles. — The “ Chambers Institution ” at 
Peebles has been inaugurated. The institution 





quested to erect public baths for the town. 
Middlesbro’.—A public meeting of Middlesbro’ 
ratepayers has been held in the Town-hall, to 
decide whether the town council were to proceed 
with the erection of baths and washhouses. The 
meeting was called by the mayor, at the request of 
the council. Alderman Thompson stated that the 
original estimate of the cost of the proposed build- 
ing was 2,500/. This being considered a large 
outlay, the estimate was reduced to 2,000/. by dis- 
pensing with the swimming-bath. He calculated 
the working expenses would be about 100/. per 





* The greater part of this article has been some time 


as a whole consists of a museum already stocked 
with specimens of art and natural history; a local 
museum for contributions in geology, mineralogy, 
zoology, and other departments of natural history 
from the neighbourhood, and a library of 13,000 
volumes; the whole the gift of Mr. William 
Chambers to his native town. The ceremony 
of inauguration commenced with a religious so- 
lemnity conducted by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie. 
Nairn.—A Marine Hotel, the property of a 
joint-stock company, is now in course of being 
erected at Nairn, according to the Forres Gazette. 
The estimated cost is 2,500/. on the limited liability 
principle, at 25/7. per share. The site is on the 
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Bath-house, and within a short distance of the sea 
margin. The building occupies an area of 80 feet 
from east to west, by 54 feet in breadth. The 
building is in the Elizabethan style. The south 
elevation or wing, shows a gable ornamented with 
verge-boards and finials. The second or middle 
gable, rising higher than the first is 3 feet re- 
cessed, and contains the principal entrance, circular- 
headed doorway, and bar-window to correspond— 
all polished freestone. The third or castmost sec- 
tion rises in the form of a tower, 16 feet square, 
over walls, and 70 feet in height to the top of the 
vane. The top or spire of the tower is to be 
covered with slates, scale-wise, after antique 
models, In the higher part of the tower there is 
to be an observatory. The building materials for 
the hotel are from the neighbonring quarries of | 
the Links, Auldearn, and Seabank. The design is 
by Mr. Matthew, of Aberdeen, architect. The 
contractors are—for the mason-work, Mr. John 
Fraser, Auldearn; carpenter, Mr. George Bain 
Mackintosh, Nairn ; plasterer, Mr. James Watson, 
Forres ; slater, Mr. Wm. Innes, Nairn ; plamber, | 
Mr. Wm. Smith, Forres ; bell-hanging, Mr. Smith, | 


B+ 





The western gable will have a large window of 
four lights, with three single light windows on 
each side of it, and an entrance beneath. Flints 
are to be used for the external facing of the walls, 
and stone for all the windows, angles, piers, arches, 
&e. The accommodation provided will be for 950 
adults and 200 children, and the contract for the 
building alone is 4,000/. This amount does not 
include the cost of the tower above the chancel 
roof, which, however, the committee hope to be 
able to complete. 

Waltham Abbey (Esser).—The Abbey Church 
will be closed for some time for the purpose of 


undergoing reparation and improvement. The) 


gallery on the south side will be pulled down, the 
old pews removed, and modern seats substituted. 
The pulpit will be removed to within a short dis- 
tance of the communion rails, and the pillars and 
arches, now disfigured by whitewash, will be re- 
stored. Voluntary subscriptions to defray the 


| cost have already been received to the amount of 
; 8007. A London builder has contracted for the 


work, which will cost over 1,000/. 
Haselbeech (Northamptonshire). — Haselbeech 


Waller, architect to the Dean and Chapter; and 
the memorial window, erected by the Rev. Canon 
Browne, to the memory of the late Bishop, being 
finished, is to be open to public inspection. The 
artist is Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
memorial window to the late Mr. J. N. Balme has 
also been completed. It is next to that raised to 
Mrs. Ellis, of Minsterworth. The chief subjects 
are the Crucifixion (in the centre light), with 
| Delivering the Talents and Tendering the Talents, 
jon the right and left. The window has been 
lerected by Mrs. Balme, The artist was Mr. 
| Warrington, of London. 
| Nechells (Birmingham).—St.Clement’s Church, 
| Nechells, has been consecrated. The church is in 
|the Geometric style of Gothic architecture, and 
consists of a nave, 93 feet by 23 feet, divided from 
the aisles and transepts by twelve arches of stone 
|resting on octagonal piers. The timbers of the 
| roof are exposed, and the arched principals spring 
from ornamental stone corbels. The woodwork 
is stained and varnished, and the floors are laid 
| with Staffordshire blue and red tiles. The chancel 
is 22 feet by 20 feet, having an east window 





| 


Inverness. Mr. George Manson, from Glasgow,| Church has been re-opened for divine service, 20 feet by 14 feet, with geometric tracery. The 


inspector. 


after its restoration from a state almost of ruin. 


transepts are lighted by large windows, 10 feet in 


Jersey.—The main portion of the Jersey Hos- | The nave and aisles had become so dilapidated diameter, and with two five-light windows, filled 
pital for the aged, the sick, and the insane, has| and unsafe, that it was found necessary to re- in with tracery. The west walls and the aisles 
been destroyed by fire. According to the Jersey| build all the north side, to renew all the| are perforated with windows of a plainer kind. 


Times, the circumstance is attributable to light- | 
ning. None of the 370 persons in the hospital | 
were injured. The company formed in London 
for supplying St. Helier with pure water, | 
says the same paper, have raised subscriptions 
to, it is said, the amount of 15,0007. We under- | 
stand that their plan is to have the main always | 
full of pure water, with branches to every house, | 
so as to insure an unfailing supply, without the 
necessity for cisterns or pumps. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS.* 

Barkston (Lincolnshire).—Barkston Church is 
undergoing repairs. For a number of years the 
chapel on the south aisle has been in a very 
ruinous condition. This chapel, which is now 
being restored, is a continuation of the south 
aisle, and connected with the chancel on the 
north by means of a pointed archway, which, till 
very recently, was filled up with biickwork. The 
old gallery at the north end has been removed, 
and thus is given to view the groined archway 
which connects the belfry with the body of the 
church. The font has been placed in the belfry, 
aml the windows and archways have been relieved 
from their coating of whitewash. Several traces 


roofing of nave and aisles, and to make ex-|There are small galleries in the transepts, for 
tensive repairs and restorations to the south) school children. The cost of the building, in- 
side, and to the flooring, seating, and other parts | cluding spire and boundary-walls, is 3,200/. and 
of the interior. All this has been done. The} this sum is increased to 3,500/. by architect’s 
roofs are of English oak, and are covered with | commission and other expenses. There is accom- 
lead: the flooring is new: such of the old oak | modation for 852 persons, 477 free. The architect 
benches as could be preserve:l have been replaced, | is Mr. J. A. Chatwin, and Messrs. Branson and 
and new ones made, also of English oak, with | Gwyther are the builders. St. Matthew’s Church 
tracery and moulded work to correspond. All the! was the first of the ten churches proposed to be 
works have been designed by Mr. William Slater,| erected by the original Birmingham Church- 
of London, architect, who is a native of Hasel-| Building Society, and St. Clement’s, which is 
beech, according to the Northampton Herald ;| built in St. Matthew’s parish, is the eleventh 
and carried out under his superintendence by Mr. | church, or the first offshoot. 

Parker, Thrapston, excepting as to the new seats | 
of carved oak, in church and chancel, which were | ARES PRR Bos 

executed by Mr. Reeve, Guilsborough ; the font! A WORKING MEN’S LIBRARY. 
carved by Mr. Forsyth, London, and the decora-| Wutte che working classes are excited with 
tion of the chancel screen, which was done by Mr. | strikes and rumours of strikes, documents and 





Lea, Lutterworth. 

Reading. Considerable improvements have 
been effected in Broad-street Chapel by lowering 
and sloping the pews, lowering the pulpit, &c. A 
new gaselier has also been suspended from the 
centre of the dome. Externally the appearance 
of the chapel is improved by the substitution of a 
palisade with sliding gates, for the unsightly wall 
and heavy paliug which formerly stood there. 


of decorations have been discovered on the walls.| The whole of the works tave been carried out 
Over the doorway was a fresco of St. Christopher, under the direction of Mr. Smith, of Reading, 
with a child (representing Christ) on his shoulder, | architect, and have been executed by the follow- 
crossing a river. Care, says the Lincolnshire | ing contractors ;—carpenter, Mr. Sheppard ; plas- 
Chronicle, was taken to preserve it from mutila- | terer, &c. Mr. Perring; gasfitters, Messrs. Wil- 
tion, but the whitewash adhered so tenaciously as |liams and Biven; painter, Mr. George; and 
to separate only with the portions of drawing. smith, Mr. Pecover, all of Reading. 

Heigham (Norwich).—The first stoneof Heigham Gloucester.—A stained glass window has been 
new church has been laid by the mayor of Nor- | completed in the south aisle of the cathedral. It 
wich. The part of the straggling parish of Heigham lis the first memorial window ever erected in the 
which the new church is intended to accommodate | body of the church, as remarked by the local 
was a few years ago but thinly inhabited, but the | Chronicle, the former memorial windows being in 





growth of the city and the attraction and salu- | 
brity of that quarter have converted it into one of | 
the most populous suburbs. The site of the new 
edifice is nearly opposite the Asylum-lane on 
Unthank’s-road, and the design has been entrusted 
to Mr. William Smith, architect, Adelphi-chambers, 
London, the contract for building it having been | 
taken by Mr. Balls, of Norwich. The new church | 
will consist of a nave 105 feet long by 43 feet wide, 
a chancel, with an apsidal termination, and having 
an aisle on each side—north and south transepts, 
each having two arches open to the nave—a vestry 
and a tower rising over a part of the chancel. The 
style adopted for the design is that which prevailed | 
in England in the thirteenth century, but it is very 

simple in detail, theamount proposed to beexpended | 
by the committee being quite inadequate to pro- 
duce a richly ornamented structure, affording the 
required accommodation without sacrificing stabi- 
lity. Externally the east elevation will be composed 
of the apse of the chancel, with the tower rising 
immediately behind it: on each side there will be 
the chancel aisle with hipped roof, and again on | 
each side will be the gable of the transept. Inter- 
nally, effect will be produced by the arches sup- 
porting the tower, the arches opening into the 
chancel aisles, and by the three windows of the 
apse, &c. The walls of the nave will be buttressed 
externally to resist the thrust of the roof, and in 
each bay there will be a window of three lights. 





* A portion of the following has been more than a week 
in type. 





the cloisters. The window is to the memory of | 
Mrs. Ellis, of Minsterworth, and was executed by | 
| Messrs. Clayton and Bell, of London. It may be 


called an Edward the Second window; and the 


| tracery or upper portion of it is divided into five 


lights. The centre one shows, in a medallion, 
the entrance of the king into Berkeley Castle. 
The subject of the next medallion is the assassina- 
tion. In the third is the Abbot of Gloucester 
demanding the body. The two other head open- 


ings or lights in the upper part of the window, | 


which are not sufficiently large for medallions, 
contain severally the Royal Arms and those of the 
monastery. The main body of the window con- 
sists of three lights, the glass of which has been 
divided into six compartments. The upper three, 


| extending across the entire breadth of the win- 
| dow, contain the funeral procession: underneath, 


on the left hand, the body is being lowered into 
the tomb; the centre showing the building of the 
shrine, as it now stands in the cathedral; and 
upon the right are pilgrims making their offer- 
ings. When the eye first turns upon the window, 


| says the Chronicle, in describing the design, it is 


arrested by the figures of the monks bearing the 
royal body, attended and followed by more monks 
and acolytes, carrying the cross and the Vesica 
Piscis ; and the artists have contrived to give a 


shade rather than a cclour to the vestments, | 
avoiding inkiness and gloom on the one side, and |, 


glare on the other. The restoration of the ex- 
terior of the west end of the nave of the Cathedral 
has been completed under the direction of Mr. 





| declarations, it is refreshing to turn to another 
| subject, viz. the means now being adopted by 
sume for self-improvement. We have often noted 
the establishment of libraries by workmen, and 
our attention has just been called to the pro- 
gress of one established in the printing-office of 
Messrs. Cox & Wyman, the printers of this 
journal. This library was originated in the year 
1854, by the men themselves; and though at 
first a few presents formed a nucleus, by a 
subscription of a penny a week, and the liberal 
assistance of the firm, they have now a first-rate 
library of 700 volumes. At a meeting of the mem- 
bers recently,an address was delivered by the chair- 
man, Mr. John Bate, who congratulated them on 
the fact, that the institution prospered with un- 
diminished vigour, and they were now in a posi- 
tion to abolish the entrance-fee, and thus open 
the library to all new comers without restriction. 
He then sketched the character of the valuable 
little library they had collected, passing— 
‘‘ From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 
and reminded them that the advantages of the 
library were not to be lightly neglected, certain 
that they could not fail to be, by its use, instructed, 
|improved, and advanced as well in general in- 
telligence as in their daily occupation ; in proof 
of which he had only to mention such men as 
Franklin, Hugh Miller, Dr. Kitto, and Stephen- 
son, whose biographies they had, and which he 
| recommended them to peruse. 








AN APPEAL FOR HATCHAM. 


Srr,—The inhabitants of Hatcham, after ten 
‘years of anxiety and difficulty to obtain a church 
for their parish, were offered a contribution of 
1,0007. through Archdeacon Sinclair, by the 
munificent lady who erected at her sole cost St. 
John’s Church in an adjoining district, which had 
at that time no ecclesiastical existence. This 
offer, however, was hampered with one condition, 
|viz. that the Hatcham Church Building Com- 
{mittee should pledge themselves to begin the 
| work within one year from the date of the offer: 
jif not accepted, the 1,0002. were to be given to 
| St. John’s, which was to be begun immediately 
with money the lady in question had provided for 
the purpose. The committee refused the respon- 
sibility of the offer, not having enough funds to 
justify immediate progress with the work ; and it 
is quite certain that the 1,000/. would have been 
lost, and that there would not be existing at the 
| present time a church and parish at Hatcham had 
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it not been for the Rev. A. K. B. Granville (the 
incumbent), who bravely accepted the responsibi- 
lity of the offer, whereby he has made himself 
responsible for a debt of 2,500/. for the benefit of 
his parishioners. The church also remains in an 
unfinished state, wanting a steeple, peal of bells, 
finished organ, accommodation for 200 more per- 
sons, X&c. 

The contractors of the work, who promised the 
rev. gentleman any period of time to discharge 
the debt, have since suddenly died, and the execu- 
tors, treating it as a business transaction, are now 
pressing him to pay the sum for which he has be- 
come personally responsible. The parish is far 
from being wealthy, and the rev. gentleman has 
cheerfully expended the whole of his private 
resources (amounting to upwards of 5,500/.) to- 
wards the work. The only way left to liquidate 
this debt, incurred under such peculiar cireum- 
stances, is by making a general appeal to those 
“who have enough and to spare,” and whose 
hearts and purses are always open to a good and 
charitable cause. 

If any of your readers may wish for further 
particulars, they may be obtained from, 

Yours, &ec. Cuaries F. REDMAN. 

High-street, Deptford. 








THE OBELISK FROM PHIL. 


You were so kind as to forward to me, some 
time ago, a letter to you, from Mr. Philip Brannon, 
in which he alluded to an error I had made in my 
paper read at the Society of Arts, in May last, and 
reported in your journal, as regarded the Obelisk 
from Phile, of 22 feet in height, which I had 
stated to be at Corfe Castle. I communicated 
with him in consequence, and have been favoured 
in return with a letter containing the following 
correction and information, which he has received 
from his friend Mr. Shipp, of Blandford, Dorset. 
The following is an extract from Mr. Brannon’s 
letter to me :—“ The Obelisk was sent from Philz 
in 1822 by the late Mr. Wm. Bankes. Mr. Bankes 
being proprietor of Corfe Castle, and that edifice 
being the most important object on the family 
estates, and honourably connected with his history, 
will account for your supposing the valuable 
antiquity being deposited there. It was, however, 
taken to the mansion which is at Kingston Lacey, 
near Wimborne, where it is carefully preserved. It 
was lithographed by Hullmandel, and the inscrip- 
tion translated and published at the time.” 

Joun BELL. 








THE STRIKE AND THE PRESS. 


Sm, — Your number for this week will, of 
course, contain the announcement, so welcome 
to many, and so interesting to many more, that 
the strike in the building trade, or at least the 
“lock out,” is at an end. Iam not one of those 
who consider themselves entitled to offer remarks 
upon the questions involved in the controversy ; 
but I think the present is the proper time for 
some one to direct attention to a certain ex- 
traneous point of common sense, which it is to be 
hoped will henceforward be kept in view. 

In short, I cannot help thinking that the 
dispute would never have acquired the serious 
character it has, but for the accidental circum- 
stance that the newspapers have been short of 
news: parliamentary intelligence is a blank, 
Villafranca has become a bore, the Queen is in 
the highlands, even L’ Empereur is drinking dirty 
water in private for his stomach’s sake; and 
Times and Telegraph, and all between, are 


come and gone yet, and chuckling just in the old 
way at the governor’s jolly speech, read surrep- 
titiously out of his hat, in the old way (“ Lord!” 
says Jack with a wink, “ne’er a one of us would 
’a seen the paper if he’d ’a took it out bold like a 
parson”)! and this temporary tiff will be all for- 
gotten, so that Jack would punch any man’s head 
who would mention it. 

But if this desirable end is to be arrived at—as 
both parties sincerely wish—by the shortest and 
most effectual way,—that way, 1 will be bold 
enough to affirm, is this:—Let Jack and his 
master, firstly and foremostly, mutually punch 
the head of the penny-a-liner. 

I regard the announcement of the masters for 
the re-opening of their shops as a fair offer of 
armistice in our great Battle of the Bricks. It is 
made with a certain affectation of cock-crowing, 
I admit ;—for the sake of the penny-a-liner,—to 
save appearances, this is. I hope Jack will look 
beneath the surface, and see what others can see 
very plainly, that his master is simply anxious to 
go on again with his work for the sake of common 
sense, and to let bygones be bygones if Jack him- 
self do not rake them up. It is creditable to the 
masters that they make the first advance. 

The interference of the press, in its accidental 
want of occupation, has gravely complicated a 
controversy which but for this would have gone 
no further than a private practical solution. Now 
that an opportunity of reconciliation is offered, 
let it be gracefully accepted—and accepted with 
all its apparent faults—if for no other reason than 
to bring back the dispute from public and theo- 
retical ground to the common-sense field of the 
builders’ yard, where it will soon be settled. In 
short, for the sake of all concerned, let the parties 
now keep the matter to themselves. 

In accordance with a general law, I presume 
there are grievances of some sort on both sides. 


only settle off its grievances, there would be an 
end of all that is worth living for, straightway. 
But, perhaps, in this case, there may be grievances 
worth looking into. If so, I venture to say to 
masters and men alike, that the process they have 
been carrying on for the last few weeks is one by 
no means cleverly devised on either side. Better 
end it, and begin again. Take a month or two to 
cool; and some way of inquiry and adjustment is 
sure to turn up when heads are cool. But, asa 
first and indispensable measure,—punch the head 
of the penny-a-liner. RoBERT KERR. 








OFFENCES IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
STRIKE, 
At the Southwark Police Court, Michael Collins, 
a bricklayer’s labourer, and one of the men 
belonging to the society now on strike, was 
brought before Mr. Secker, charged with commit- 
ting a cowardly and unprovoked assault upon 


Mr. Greenwood, the builder, of Arthur-street 
West, not belonging to the society, and using 
threatening language towards him in the lawful 
performance of his calling. 

The complainant, on being sworn, said, I am in 
the employ of Mr. Greenwood, who is building 
houses in Tooley-street for the Fire Brigade. I 
am a labourer, and do not belong to any society. 
Yesterday afternoon I was by the scaffolding 
loading my hod with bricks, when the prisoner 
came up to me and called me a scamp, and told 
me I was depriving him of his bread. I told him 
I was exercising my lawful calling, when he said, 
“You are not: you are robbing others of their 





actually at their wit’s end for “copy.” There 
could not possibly be a more unfortunate time for | 
Jack and his master to fall out, in all the year | 
round. The penny-a-liner grabs them, and they | 
are heroes. Being equally unaccustomed to public | 
speaking, they are equally intoxicated by being | 
set up in the tribune and publicly cheered and | 
countercheered. British pluck is on its trial. | 
Adherents from all quarters rush to either side. | 
“ Principle,” that most treacherous of all idols in 
human controversy, stimulates the combatants. | 
The little dispute between Jack and his master | 
about the length of a fair day’s work, becomes a 
great social question—a state question—a class 
question—a political-economical question—and 
deuce knows what all, for Jack and his master 
do not. 
Jack has been spluttering about sending his 
master into the Gazette. His master in return 
been hinting at sending Jack and his wife 
and little children into the workhouse. 
don’t mean a word of it—either of them. Next 
Christmas time Jack and his master will be 


just rights, and you would not do that if you 
belonged to the society.” I told him to leave me 
and let me go on with my work, when he 
threatened to serve me out, and shook the pole of 
my hod as I was ascending the ladder. He then 
went away, but returned about an hour after- 
wards, when he again made use of threatening 
language and struck me. He said, also, if I 
attempted to carry any more bricks he would pull 
down the scaffold. 

Prisoner, in reply, said, I was drunk at the 
time, and did not mean any harm. It was only 
a little chaff. 

Another charge was here brought against the 
prisoner by Charles Henry Griffith, another 
labourer employed on the same building. 

After evidence had been given, 

Mr. Secker said,—You have committed a 
outrage by insulting these two respectable, honest, 
hard-working men in the lawful performance of 
their avocations, by attempting to force them 
from earning their subsistence by their labour for 
themselves and families, by means of cowardly 





sitting in repletion over their treat, for all that’s 








threats. You not only threaten, but you assault 


We all have our grievances: if the world could | 


William Aldridge, a labourer in the employ of | 





one, and use him in such a manner that it is a 
wonder he did not fall from the ladder with his 
load of bricks. You also threatened to pull down 
the scaffold because these men do not like to join 
in the strike, and allow themselves and families 
to starve, You say that you were drunk, and did 
not know what you were doing. That is denied 
by Inspector Mackenzie. What business have 
you or any other person to interfere with men in 
their lawful occupations? They have a right to 
dispose of their iene as they please, without 

ing interrupted. You must pay a fine of 32, 
and, in default, you are committed to prison for 
two months, and you must also find two sureties 
in the sum of 107. each for three months. 

The prisoner was then removed to gaol. 





PROGRESS OF GLASS-PAINTING. 
Srr,—I have for years been interested in glass- 


painting, and my attention has been lately again 
directed to the subject by two visits to Lincolm 
and Canterbury Cathedrals, and by a desire -. 
self to put up a memorial window in an Ear, 

English triplet. But I am very much dissatisfi 

with the progress of English work since the — 
sition of it at Hyde-park in 1851. 1 don’t profess 
to be a connoisseur, but I have meditated with 
much pleasure on the glass at Chartres, Bourges, 
Rouen ; also at Beauvais and Amiens; and both at 
Amiens and Paris I have seen the imitation of the 
ancient Early Pointed glass by the Paris artists. 
I am under the conviction that the French modern 
work is very superior to any that I have seen in 
England. The large east window at Lincoln 
seems to mea confirmation of my opinion, I think 
you would be doing good service to open your 
pages to this subject,* for I cannot but think there 
is much truth in the remark of the workman I 
saw at Lincoln Cathedral. He said that glass- 
painting now was made too much a matter of 
bargain and cheapness, On the other hand, I be- 
lieve if it were once understood, by gentlemen 
desirous of erecting memorial windows, that any 
one artist did really use cobalt for his blues, in- 
stead of precipitate of iron, silver for his gold 
colours instead of antimony, and so on, to obtain 
the best approach to the brilliancy of the twelfth 
and thirteenth century glass, they would not 
hesitate to give the necessary extra price. If I 
am wrong in supposing that modern work in 
Lincoln, Doncaster, and, above all, Ely, is not 
what it might be, I still think I shall have done 
good service in eliciting opinions on the subject. 


A 








DECISIONS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


TEMPORARY BUILDINGS. 

Ar the Westminster Police Court last week, Mr. Samuel 
S$. Wilson, of Burton-street, Eaton-square, appeared to a 
summons obtained against him by Mr. Samuel Beach- 
croft, district surveyor, of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, charging 
him “‘ That in erecting a building he had constructed the 
enclosure walls of wood, being a combustible substance, 
instead of brick, stone, or other hard and incombustible 
substance, the foundations resting upon the solid ground 
or upon concrete, or other solid substance ; "’ and further, 
‘that he had omitted to cover externally the roof of the 
said building with slate, tile, metal, or other incombusti- 
ble material.’’ 

Defendant admitted the matter and said :—Owing toa 
recent fire at a large draper’s in Sloane-street, by which 
the premises were entirely destroyed, it was found neces- 
sary to erect a temporary building of wood, which was 
covered with asphalt. Before commencing this defendant 
made application to Mr. Beachcroft, who informed him 
that he could not give him permission to violate the pro- 
visions of the Building Act ; upon which defendant, under 
a special clause in the statute, applied to the Central 
Board, submitting the plan and soliciting their permission, 
which was given. 

Mr. Hayman, one of the firm whose premises were de- 
stroyed by the fire, said that, after the plans had been sent 
in to the Board, showing how the temporary building was 
about to be constructed, Mr. Hart, a gentleman who re- 
presented himself to be one of the surveyors to the Board, 
came and inspected the premises, approved of the plan, 
and gave permission for the construction of the premises 
for nine months, informing him that if he then required 
an extension of the time he must again apply to the Board, 

Mr. Beachcroft said that, as accidents soon occurred, 
he had felt it his duty to write to the superintendent at 
the Board of Works, to inquire whether permission had 
been there given for the structure, in order that he might 
be released from any responsibility ; and the resuit was, 
that on the 14th of July he received the notice he pro- 
duced, stating that permission had been refused. 

Mr. Dayman thought that it would be hard upon the 
defendant now to render him amenable to the Building 
Act, upon the refusal of permission, which had been 
issued something like six weeks after consent by the 
visiting surveyor, upon faith of whose approval and con- 
sent they went on with the structure. Mr. Hart, whom 
he assumed to be a proper officer of the Board, might 
have taken upon himself to give a permission which he 
had no right to do, but that was a matter between him 
and the Board, and the defandant ought not to 
for it. 

After a conversation, the summons was adjourned for 


* Our correspondent is evidently not an ‘old reader of 
the Builder, 
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six weeks, by which time Mr. Hayman’s firm will, in all 
probability, no longer require the temporary structure in 
qnestion. 


RECENT PATENTS CONNECTED WITH 
BUILDING.* 

Cray Eartus ror Buriprixna Prrposrs.— 
J. Eccles, Blackburn. Dated January 15, 1859.— 
The patentee takes material as free from im- 
purities as possible, and after tempering such 
material moulds it into the shape of the articles 
required, either by compressing the material 
through moulding orifices, or by placing it in 
mould boxes. At the time of moulding he makes 
hollows or perforations of such number and extent 
as the shape of the articles admit of, then carefully 








removes the moulded articles so as to be readily 


cowl; but the smoke and vitiated air ascending 
through the tube are carried off through apertures 
made and fitted in the form of an ornamental top, 
which communicates with spaces outside of the 
covering-plate before alluded to. Rain or other 
water is carried off from the covering-plate through 
side apertures and through tubes, which direct the 
water through the transverse openings in the case 
outside of the inner tube, and tend to keep them 
clean. 





Miscellanea. 
THE Wax-Taxz.— In the nursery gardens 


established by the French government in Algeria a 
trial has lately been made, with perfect success, of 


subjected to the drying action of currents of air |g tree—new in Europe—the goingamadon, or the 


both hot and cold, produced by mechanical means 


described in the specification of a patent granted | 


to him on the 2nd of December, 1857. When | 
thoroughly dry he places the articles in a kiln so_ 
arranged that every part shall be subjected to as! 
nearly a uniform temperature as possible, carefully | 
avoiding the direct action of the flames of the 
furnace upon the articles: by this means he is en- | 
abled to produce articles from clay earths, as sub- | 
stitutes for stone and other materials, free from | 
cracks and other imperfections, which have 
hitherto been the great objections to the use of 
such articles, 

Nalits ok Drivine Arricites.—M. Wigzell, 
Exeter. Dated January 1, 1859.—The forms of | 


nails described by the patentee are wholly or | 


partly twisted or spiral, and are such that nails 


made as described offer a greater resistance to) 
drawing than the ordinary nails or other driving | 


articles, as they cannot when driven be withdrawn 
by a direct strain without tearing away the wood 
into which they are driven. 

FixryG Door anp oTHER Knoss.—J. Gibbons, | 
Oxford-street. Dated January 12, 1859.—In | 
place of the outer end of the male-screw or pro- | 
jection being closed by a fixed cover or plate form- | 
ing part of the male-screw or projection as hereto- | 
fore, a moveable cover is employed, which is 
separated from the projection on the fixed rose, | 
and also separate from the female-screw on the | 
moveable or covering rose. This cover and the 
fixed rose are made with notehos, clots, recesses, | 
or parts, which, when they come together, and | 
are in use, connect the cover with the hollow 
male-screw or other parts of the fixed rose, so that 
the cover will be prevented turning when the | 
knob is turned ; and such connecting of the cover | 
with the fixed rose or instrument on the door | 
may be such that the pull to open the door may 
be on the fixed rose without acting on the cover- 
ing rose, 

Bakers’ Ovens.—J. E. Drouot, Paris. Dated 
January 1, 1859. — This invention consists jin a | 
mode of constructing bakers’ ovens, by means of 
which the patentee can bake, and produce, at the | 
same time, the steam necessary for working a 
motive-power. He obtains this result by fitting 
one or more series of boiler-tubes in the arches of 
the ordinary ovens. The whole is disposed so that 
the steam produced goes in the boiler, from which | 
it may be taken for working the motive-power, 
heating water, or any other purposes. The boiler | 
may be heated without heating the oven. 

Racks axpd Warter-Cisterns. — W. Hood, | 
Upper Thames-street, London. Dated January 4, | 
1859.—This invention consists, first, in hinging a | 
flap or grating, or flaps or gratings, to stable- 
racks, by means of spring hinges, or by means of | 
hinges acting in conjunction with springs, in such | 
manner that the said flaps or gratings shall con- | 
stantly press upon the hay or other fodder in the | 
racks, and prevent the cattle from withdrawing it 
wastefully ; second, in fitting in water-cisterns, | 
covers (by preference in the form of perforated 
plates or gratings), and supported at one end on a 
rest or rests of any suitable kind, and having at | 
the other end pins or projections moving in slots 
(by preference angular in form), or otherwise, in 
such manner that one end of the plate may be so 
moved as to allow the other end to fall when the 
horse or other animal is about to drink. 

Caimngy-Cow. anp VeENTILATOR.—A. Bed- 
borough, Southampton. Dated January 4, 1859.— 
This cowl consists of an inner tube or conical- 
shaped flue surrounded by an outer case, in the 
sides of which are transverse openings with de- 
flecting plates, to give an upward direction to the 
air entering through them, about 2 inches to 
4 inches, more or less. From the top of the central 
tube there is a stop-plate, which entirely covers 
all direct access to the tube from the top of the 








* From the Engineer. 





wax-tree of Cayenne, which furnishes a species of 
wax exactly similar to that in common use, and 
possessing all the properties of bees’-wax. The 
tree grows freely and costs }ittle, and it has been 
calculated that each full-grown stem will yield 
from twenty to twenty-five kilogrammes annual 
produce. A hectare is to be planted on the 
government lands, 

A Picture By Jovuvenet.—A discovery has 
been made, in a country church in the department 
of the Seine-Inférieure, of a painting by the cele- 
brated Jouvenet, born at Rouen. The subject of 
this work of art, which is 3 métres 4 centimétres 
high, by 1 métre 55 centimétres wide, is “The 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary.” It is signed 
and dated, bearing the name of “ Jean Jouvenet, 
Pinxit, 1713,” the very year in which the artist 
was struck with a paralysis, and lost the use of his 
right side and limbs. There is then every reason 
to suppose that this is one of his last productions 
when he had the use of his right hand, and when 
his talent was in full vigour: it is even said to be 
one of his best. The Virgin ix represented clothed 
in draperies of brilliant red and blue, rising up to 
Heaven, surrounded by angels and cherubim, and 
bearing a crown of light, or halo, in an atmosphere 
delicate and transparent. The figure occupies 
three-fourths of the canvass. 

ELECTROTYPED Fountain IN Paris.—In front 
of the Bibliothéque Impériale; at Paris, isa bronze 
fountain which has just been, coated with copper 
by the electrotype process. The operation was 
carried on in a workshop at Auteuil. While the 
upper basin, from which the water flows through 
sixteen tigers’ mouths, was in the bath of sulphate 
of copper, a violent thunderstcrm burst over Paris, 
and the lightning fell close tothe workshop. Im- 
mediately after the storm had subsided, M. Oudry 
was extremely surprised to discover that the copper 
had been deposited on the tigers’ heads in streaks 
or lines‘about the twenty-fifth of an inch in height, 
separated by equal intervals, and so happily ar- 
ranged that they form a veritable tiger’s skin 
covered with hair, in as perfect a manner as if 
they had been produced by the hands of a skilful 
engraver. This curious effect of the electric fluid 
has accordingly been allowed to remain, and the 
result is a great addition to the expressive charac- 
ter of the work. The fountain is now erected, and 


a square garden round it, in imitation of those of | 


Loudon, was inaugurated previous to the empe- 
ror’s féte. The successful compietion of this work 


will be followed by a copper deposit on the foun- | 
tains of the Place de la Concorde, and all the iron | 


and bronze statues in Paris. 
Tue SovurH SrarForpsuHireE [Ron TRADE.— 


| The circular of Mr. Samuel Griffith, metal broker, 


Wolverhampton, states that the iron trade of 
South Staffordshire continues satisfactory. The 
official list of prices of finished iron is stated as 
follows :—Common Staffordshire bars, 7/7. 10s. at 
the works ; best bars, 8/. 10s. ; sheets, 9/. ; doubles, 
102. 10s.; nail sheets, 8/. 10s.; lattin, 122. ; boiler 


| plates, 9/.; best and best besS in proportion; 
|common rods, 7/7. 10s.; hoops, 8/. 10s.; Canada 


plates, 12/.; and all sorts in proportion. The 


| current prices of pig iron, Staffordshire coal blast, 


4/, 10s. ; best native hydrate pigs, 37. 15s to 4d. 5s.; 


| first class all mine grey forge pigs, 3/. 7s. 6d. to 
| 37. 15s.; good mine pigs, with a modicum of flue 
| cinder, 3/7. 5s.; mine pigs deteriorated by cinder, 


22. 12s. 6d. to 3/.; melters, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
2/. 17s. 6d. to 3l. 2s. 6d.; superior makes of all 
mine melting iron, 3/. 10s. to 4/. according to 
make and quality. Favourite Shropshire and 
Forest of Dean brands, 4/. 10s. The Glasgow 
market for Scotch pigs is said to have been steady. 
Warrants, 52s. 9d. to 53s. No. 1, G. M. B. 
52s. 6d. to 53s.; No. 3 ditto, 62s. 6d. to 53s 
Gartsherrie, 55s. 6d.; Calder, 55s.; Coltness, 
54s. 6d.; Glengarnock, 54s. 3d. Shipments for 
the week, 12,041 tons, against 12,393 tons for the 
corresponding week of last year. 





“Sout Kensincroy Mussum.”—During the 
week ending 3rd September, 1859, the visitors 
have been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 4,393 ; on Monday and Tues- 
day, free evenings, 3,594. On the three students’ 
days (admission to the public, 6d.) 633; one 
students’ evening, Wednesday, 166. Total, 8,786. 

Covering Jorvery Work with Merats.— 
Mr. Drouin, of Paris, provisionally specified an 
invention, which consists in covering or lining 
with metal articles such as doors, windows, 
Venetian blinds, or other such articles of ordinary 
joinery. The objects thus covered are less liable 
to suffer, are stronger, and protected against fire. 

New CEMETERY FoR LiIvERPOOL.—At a vestry 
meeting held in Liverpool, on Tuesday week, a 
report was adopted recommending the purchase 
of between ninety-seven and ninety-eight acres of 
land in the Walton district (to the north-east of 
Liverpool), for the purpose of a cemetery. The 
cost of the land will be 51,000/.; and an addi- 
tional sum of 25,000/. was authorized to be ex- 
pended in defraying the expenses incident to the 
completion of the cemetery. 

Iron v. Woopgn Dock Gatrs.—The accept- 
ance of a number of timber contracts for dock 
purposes led to a discussion lately, at the 
meeting of the Mersey dock board, upon the 
comparative merit of green-heart timber, and iron 
in the construction of dock gates. Mr. Boult, one 
of the members, instanced the iron gates at the 
Victoria docks in London as an example of the 
efficiency, durability, lightness, and ease in work- 
ing, which characterized iron as a material for 
this purpose. Mr. Hartley, the dock engineer, 
said his attention had been called to this adapta- 
tion of iron, but that the gates in question were 
found very expensive, and involved frequent 
repairs. In the construction of the gates for 
the new works at Birkenhead, he intended to use 
iron, but only for the ribs, the planks being of 
green-heart. 

Untversiry CoLtteGE, Toronro.—Progress is 
being made at University College. The central 
doorway of the great tower is now approaching 
completion. The halls of the University are bei 
laid with tiles, from the works of Messrs Maw 
Co. Broseley, Shropshire: a man was sent by 
Messrs. Maw and Co, from England, for the pur- 
pose. According to the Zoronto Globe, Messrs. 
Cumberland and Storm, the architects of this 
work, experienced, at first, considerable difficulty 
in finding men capable of executing the masonry 
and stone cutting required. For some years past 
the buildings erected in Canada had been of a 
very inferior description in an artistic point of 
view, and the best workmen had left the province 
for places where their skill was required. The 
clerk of the works, Mr. Morris, upon whom, in 
reality, the whole burden of the erection has 
rested, had, therefore, to pass many of his men 
through a regular educational course, with what 
success the magnificent college, which now rears 
its head, is the best proof we can offer. These 
'men will be at liberty in time to exercise their 
skill upon the buildings in Ottawa. 

Tue Last Nove.ty ty American HoTELpom. 
—VerticaL Rattway.—The New York Herald 
describes a new and monster hotel which is in the 
course of erection in Madison-square, at the inter- 
section of the Fifth Avenue and Broadway in that 
city. This gigantic establishment, which is six 
| stories high, exclusive of basement, covers an acre 
| of ground and contains 500 rooms for guests. It 
has 125 parlours, with suites of rooms, and each 
‘has a bath attached and a water-closet. Some of 
these parlours are 27 feet by 15 feet. The accom- 
| modation is in every respect perfect ; but, perhaps, 
‘the most powerful feature in this hotel is that it 
‘will contain a vertical railway, that is, a carriage 
| will move from the top to the bottom of the build- 
ing, and from bottom to top. It will be forced 
‘upwards by the application of steam power, and 
ithe descent will be regulated by the resistance of 
| hydraulic power, so as to guard against accidents, 
|The car will be attached to a shaft, which, being 
turned by steam, will cause the car to proceed 
/upwards by means of a screw, or on the principle 
‘of the inclined plane. The car stops at each floor, 
-and passengers are landed, and others taken in. 
| In the same way, in making the descent, it stops 
}at each flour. It is stated that there will be con- 
trivances at each of these landings to prevent ac- 
cidents. Behind the vertical railway is a baggage 
elevator, moved by the same power. The object 
of this is obviously to save the necessity of taking 
trunks up and down the stairs—a great con- 
venience. Near the vertical railway there is a 
capacious staircase for those who prefer using 
their legs. The cost of the erection and furnishing 
this hotel will be upwards of a million of dollars. 
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BLACKFRIARS-BRIDGE.—Sir : In the year 1854 


I submitted to the Bridge Committee in the City, 
and also at the House of Commons, a design for 
the renovation of Blackfriars-bridge, substituting 
one opening for the three centre existing arches, 
and, therefore (since there is no novelty in an 
arch), I claim the originality of the “idea” of 
thus dealing with the bridge. You will, I doubt 
not, do me the justice to make as public this state- 
ment, as you have your notice of Mr. Coombs’s 
plan.—Samvet Peyton, Architect. 

ACCIDENT aT WESTMINSTER NEW BripGE.— 
A young man employed at the Westminster new 
bridge has met his death in the following manner. 
The deceased (William Allen) was at work on an 
iron girder, from which he fell into the river ; 
but in his descent he came in contact with other 
portions of the ironwork. He had been but a few 
minutes immersed when he was brought on shore 
and carried to the surgery of Mr. Dodd, 91, 
Bridge-road, Lambeth, but life was quite extinct. 


AssoctaTION OF ForEMEN ENGINEERS.—On 
Saturday night last, at the ordinary monthly 
meeting of the Association of Foremen Engineers, 
Mr. C. F. Hayes read a paper on the manufacture 
of rifles. The reader detailed with much minute- 
ness the processes practised at Enfield and else- 
where in the construction of the death-dealing 
weapons, and obtained a vote of thanks for his 
pains. Mr. Newton, of the Royal Mint, presided 
on the occasion. 

Tue Strike wy Dusirn.—Advertisements have 
been issued from four of the leading building firms 
in this city for carpenters, at wages ranging from 
the old standard of 4s, 8d. to 5s. per day, the pre- 
sent demand of the men on strike. The following 
counter advertisement appears in the journals :— 
“Notice: The employers of this city advertising 
for carpenters are those refusing to give the ad- 
vanced rate of 4d. per day to their workmen. 
P. M‘Donald, Secretary.” Some firms are making 
arrangements with an extensive saw-mill factory 








New Regservorrk FOR Hatrrax.—In addition 
to the large reservoirs of the corporation in the | 
neighbourhood of Halifax, another is about to be | 
constructed. It will be at Pellon, a distance of | 
about a mile and a half from Halifax. It is to be 
a storage reservoir for spring waters (250,000 | 
gallons per day) running to waste in the Ogden | 
valley ; and to provide for the increased quantity | 
which will flow from the conduit in the Ludden- 
den valley, when that branch of the works is com- 
pleted. The new reservoir is designed to hold 
some twenty-eight millions and a half gallons, 
and will have ten acres of water surface. 
Mr. Stepheuson, the borough engineer, has the 
superintendence of the project, and Mr. Dan 
Skelton, of Moor End, is the contractor, who is 
to complete it for 10,5007. 

Breacu OF Contract.—At the Sheriff’s Court, 
Stafford, a writ of inquiry to assess damages for 
breach of contract in the non-delivery of iron was 
lately decided. The plaintiff, Thomas Wood, an 
ironmaster at Bilston, bought of the defendants, 
Messrs. Dimmock and Co. the Parkfield Iron Com- 
pany, in September last, 500 tons of iron at 3/. 5s. 
and the usual form of contract was entered into as 
to delivery and payment. The plaintiff proved | 
the contract, and that he had paid under it 1,155/. | 
that defendants had delivered to him 242 tons! 
10 ewts. which, less discount, 30/7. 6s. 3d. was) 
valued at 757/. 16s. 3d. having been overpaid by | 
plaintiff 3977. 3s, 9d. Under the contract plain- | 
tiff claimed 2} per cent. on cash payments, amount- | 
ing to 28/. 17s. 6d. and 96/. 11s. 3d. for damages in 








for the supply of a large assortment of every 
article in the building line that machinery can 
perfect, and, by the general adoption of this course, 
think they may be able henceforth to reduce con- 
siderably the number of carpenters, while the 
work will be at less cost. 

Buprem anp Cxipvs.—The expedition under 
Mr. Newton being now concluded, the whole of 
the plans, drawings, and photographs made during 
the excavations have been deposited in the British 
Museum. These consist of the following :— 
1. Plans of the Mausoleum, of other sites ex- 
cavated at Budrum, Cnidus, and Branchidw, and 
of several ancient sites in Caria visited in the 
course of the expedition. All these plans have 
been executed by Lieutenant Smith, R.E. 2. 
Drawings of the architecture of the mausoleum, 
the castle at Budrum, the lion tomb at Cnidus, 
also various architectural remains and picturesque 
views taken at Budrum, Cnidus, and Cos, by Mr. 
R. P. Pullner, architect. 3. Upwards of 300 photo- 
graphic negatives, containing views of sculpture, 
excavations, and scenery at Budrum, Cnidus, and 
Branchidw, by Corporal Spachman, R.E. 4. Fac- 
similes of the armorial bearings and inscriptions 
placed on the walls of the castle at Budrum, by 
the Knights of St. John. These facsimiles have 
been executed by Corporal Spachman, R.E. The | 
plans, drawings, and photographs form a series of | 
documents for the History of the Expedition, and 
it is to be hoped that they may be published 
without delay in a suitable manner. 

Gas.—The Herts Mercury, in reporting the 


non-delivery, being increased value of iron. Plain- | third annual meeting of the Hertford Gas Com- 
tiff also proved that defendants were admittedly pany, says :—“ The report of the directors recom- 
indebted to him on a general account for work | mended that a dividend of 7} per cent. less 
1,150/. 17s. 8d. making a total due to plaintiff of | income-tax, be declared, which would leave a 
1,673/. 10s. 2d. for which the jury gave a verdict. | balance in hand of 169/. 16s. 9d. The report was 
The defendants did not appear. | adopted. A resolution was agreed to, authorizing 

New Process FOR WATERING Srrrets.—A | the payment in future of 10s. 6d. each to the 
curious experiment is now being tried at Lyons’ directors for every attendance, and 3/. 3s. per 
for laying the dust in public promenades. A/| annum to the auditor. A vote of thanks to the 
chymist of that city having accidentally spilt some | directors and auditor for their past gratuitous ser- 
hydrochloric acid on a terrace, found that it vices was agreed to unanimously. Mr. Church, 
maintained the spot on which it fell in a state of | manager of the works, being about to leave Hert- 
permanent moisture. This led him to think that ford, to take charge of extensive gasworks at 
by watering the streets with water tinctured with ;, Weymouth, Mr. Sworder proposed a resolution 
this acid the dust on large macadamized roads | expressing the entire satisfaction of the share- 
might be laid, or rather prevented from rising. | holders with his conduct during the last eleven 


Experiments were first made on the Cours 
Napoleon, between the Rhone and the Perrache 
station. The success, according to Galignani, 
was complete, and has proved durable, the 
carriage-way having now been several months free 
from dust; and another experiment is now being 
made on the Place Bellecour. The acid forms 
one of several deliquescent salts, which attract the 
moisture of the air, especially during the night. 
BeLrast.—A terrace of houses are being erected 
on the Elmswood property, which is situated op- 
posite the Queen’s College, and which has lately 
been laid out in building lots. The proprietor 
purposes calling the terrace the “Queen’s Elms,” 
in commemoration of her Majesty having been 
driven through this property in her progress to 
visit the college on the occasion of her visiting 
Belfast in 1849. The central house of the seven 
intersects the old avenue, by which her Majesty 


years, and an opinion that the success of the com- 
pany was mainly owing to his energy and skill ; 
and also wishing him great success in his new 
undertaking. The resolution was seconded by 
Mr. Folkard, and agreed to unanimously.”—— 
| At the annual meeting of the Aylesbury Gas Com- 
| pany a good dividend was declared, and it was also 
resolved to reduce the price of gas to 5s. per 1,000 
feet. At a recent meeting of the shareholders of 
the Ashford Gas Company it was resolved that the 
recommendation of the directors to reduce the 
| price of gas from 6s. 8d. to 6s. per 1,000 cubic 
feet should be adopted. “In London, where 
coals are comparatively dearer than in any other 
city in the kingdom,” says a Glasgow paper, “ gas 
\ is only 4s. per 1,000 enbic feet, in Liverpool it is 
| 3s. 9d., in Birmingham 3s. 3d., and in Whitehaven 
2s. 6d. against 5s. in Glasgow. Why should gas 
be dearer in the very centre of the great coal 











approached the college, and is opposite the entrance | district of Scotland than in any other part of 


tower of that bnilding. 


The owner of the estate | the kingdom ? 


In twenty-five years the price of 


has stipulated that the row of elms, which stands | gas has been reduced in Liverpool from 40s. to 4s. 


parallel to the road, is to remain. The houses, 


per 1,000 feet. By a constant pressure of the 


which are Tudor-ish in style, are built of patent | interest of the consumers on the springs of pro- 


dressed red bricks, the dressings round doors, win- 


dows, gables, and parapets being of cut stone, from 
near Dungannon. 


duction, the price has dropped down in a quarter 
of a century at the rate of about 1s. 6d. a-year. 


The houses are being erected | In 1850, when the price was 4s. 6d., the gross 


by Messrs. Connor & Co. of Belfast, their tender | income of the gas companies was 101,000/.; and 


being 7,350/. exclusive of grates, chimney-pieces, 


railing, and the erection of stable offices, The | income was 165,000/. 


architect is Mr. Thomas Jackson. 





in 1858, when the price was 3s. 9d., the gross 
The consumption of gas in 
that period had doubled.” 








SINKING OF THE BrRMINGHAM CANAL aT 
Tipton.—The ground under a portion of the 
Birmingham Canal at Tividale, near the new 
tunnel, has suddenly sunk 8 to 10 feet, the water 
pouring out into the adjoining fields. Fears were 
entertained that the water would enter the mines. 
The accident is attributed to workings in the lime- 
stone underneath. Some two acres of ground 
sank, 

Forcrp Tron Prates.—In the exhibition of 
the Rouen foundries are to be remarked two 
forged iron plates for the steam-frigate La Gloire, 
in course of construction at Toulon. They weigh 
1,050 kilogrammes, are 11 centimétres thick, and 
70 centimétres by 1 métre 75 cent. All these 
shot-proof plates were forged on templates of the 
vessel, and are ready to be put in place. 

Coatina Iron anp STEEL with MetTALs,— 
Mr. Beslay, of Paris, employs an alkaline bath, 
his claim being for the use of caustic alkalies in 
the bottom or decomposition baths in coating or 
covering iron or steel with tin, zinc, or lead. The 
alkaline bath he forms somewhat in the following 
proportions :—Metal, 5 to 6 parts; caustic potash, 
15 to 20 parts; water 1,000 parts. In operating 
with tin he boils the metal, or its oxide, in a solu- 
tion of caustic potash. 

New Frexcu WHEELBARROW.—A new wheel- 
barrow, which was worked by the men employed to 
repair the damage occasioned by the /étes in the 
gardens of the Tuileries, is attracting much atten- 
tion. The two legs are replaced by two wheels, 
smaller than the one in front, and fixed under the 
body of the barrow. The handles are on a level 
with the hands of the workman; and thus, upon a 
level road, a slight push is all that is necessary for 
the transport of the heaviest load. The three 
wheels, being almost close together, the act of 
turning the barrow in the smallest place becomes 
as easy as possible. The workman has but to lean 
upon one of the handles, and the front wheel is 
lifted from the ground, leaving the barrow free to 
be manceuvred like a common hand-cart. 

DeaTH FROM Fat OF A WALL AT ABINGDON. 
—A correspondent of the Reading Mercury nar- 
rates the particulars of the death of a woman, 
from the fall of a wall in Ock-street, Abingdon. 
Surprise and indignation appear to have been felt, 
on the part of some of the inhabitants, that, in 
taking down the house where the accident oc- 
curred, the builder “ pulled all the back of the 
place down, and left the front wall standing all 
the way up, only a brick thick.” The coroner’s 
jury returned a verdict of accidental death, with 
a reprimand to the builder for his negligence ; 
whereupon, it is added, he presented the husband 
of the woman with a solatium of 5/. 

Ratrtway Martrers.—A patent, says the 
Quebec Gazette, has recently issued for an im- 
provement in locomotive engines. It is the mag- 
netising of the driving wheels, thereby causing 
75 per cent. additional adhesion to the iron track ; 
thus enabling a light engine of 17 tons weight to 
perform the work of a heavy engine of 30 tons. 
An experiment was lately made, when the track 
and wheels were greased, and the locomotive 
chained to a post: steam power was then applied, 
without this attachment, when it required 19]b. 
steam to the inch to slip the driving wheels. 
With the attachment, it required 35lb. steam to 
slip the wheels, On a clean rail it required about 
50lb. steam per inch to slip the wheels without 
magnetism,—with magnetism and the same kind 
of rails, 88lb. of steam. Although the cost of 
railways in the United Kingdom has averaged 
34,2431. per mile, viz. 38,7797. in England, 
27,5331. in Scotland, and 15,061/, in Ireland, the 
average cost of lines of railway for which acts have 
been obtained since 1848, and which are now 
opened for traffic, has amounted to 10,5002. per 
mile, namely, 12,600/. per mile in England, 
8,700/. per mile in Scotland, and 6,600/. per 
mile in Ireland. Of the total amount of money 
raised, 81,683,179/. has been raised by loans, 
61,854,5471. by preference shares, and the re- 
mainder, namely, 181,837,781/. by ordinary share 
capital, Of the 140,000,000 railway passengers 
(in round numbers) conveyed last year, 18,302,384 
were first-class, 41,693,289 second-class, 79,145,464 
third-class and parliamentary, and 52,562 holders 
of annual or season tickets. The other “live 
stock” included 2,323,305 head of cattle, 6,930,160 
sheep, and 2,048,619 pigs. The railway works 
in and near Sherborne are p ing. To the 
west are a couple of miles of pa osap an unbroken 
line. On the east, the Oborne embankment is 
approaching the homestead of Castle farm. The 
bridges at Castleton and Westbury are all but 
complete. The river is being diverted, the goods 
sheds are marked out, and the foundation-stone 














of the Sherborne station has been laid. 
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